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YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 



CHAPTER I. 



- I AH an old man, and otd more from infirmities than 
years. Sickness and time, however, though they have 
robbed me of many blessings have left my memory 
fresh and green, as in the days of my childhood. To 
this I am indebted for almost the only amusement 
that remains to me. I sit and ruminate upon the days 
that are gone, and although these recollections are 
often fraught with agonizing sorrow I dwell upon them 
with a degree of tenacity, which shows how indelibly 
their memory is engraven oh my heart. 

To forget or to remember, at pleasure, is equally 
beyond the power of man. Sometimes I wish I could 
forget;— perhaps it is better as it is. 

** Let fkte^do her worst, there are moments of joy. 
Bright dreams of the past, which she camiot destroy. 
Which come in the night time of sorrow and care. 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories filled. 
Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break — you may ruin the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hanfif round it still.** 

f 009 



4 THE TOVNO PRIKA DONNA. 

It is one of the melancholy pleasures of declining 
life, to recollect every circumstance concerning de- 
parted friends, whose beloved forms we can no longer 
see. In these serious moments of reflection, how re- 
lieving is the thought — what cordial balm to the heart, 
to know 4hat the separation is only temporary — not 
etemal^that there is a time to come of reunion with 
those, with whom our happiest days on earth were 
spent. When the short dream of life is over — when 
the dismal phantoms shall vanish at the brightness of 
the everlasting day. 

** Then shall no fate again divide tiie soals, 
\ Which nature thou didst for each other form.** 

My solitary hours have lately been enlivened by the 
occasional society of a kind friend' who passes every 
unemployed evening with me. To him, with all the 
garrulity of old age, I have unburdened my mind, by 
relating many a story of by-gone days; and eo inte- 
rested has he been, in the narration of some of them, 
that he has persuaded me to allow him to* transcribe 
my words. Thence is the origin of the present tale, 
which, from his importunity, I have been tempted to 
bring from the depths of an old man's memory. 

I am by profession a clergyman; but a morbid feel- 
ing of the necessity of locomotion, prevented my ever^ 
becoming a steady performer of my clerical duties. 
I wandered far and near, and France, and the other 
European countries, I was for ever visiting. 

However, it did happen that, for a few orief years, 
I was stationary: — perhaps I might have conti- 
nued so for the rest of my life, but circumstances 
proved adverse to this event. I had accepted a curacy 
in a peaceful happy spot, and soon became so fond of 
it, and of the inhabitants of the locale^ that I could 
have ended my days amongst them; but my rector 
dying — after some of the happiest years I ever spent 
— I was obliged to give up tne curacy and again re- 
sumed my life of pilgrimage. 
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THE TOUNO VRIMA 1K>NMA. 5 

It was during the period to which I have just alluded, 
.that I became acquainted with the loved being who ia 
to be the heroine of my tale. 

My parsonage was situated almost within the walhr 
of the park, belonging to the Marquis of Belmont It 
was a sweet picturesque little spot, possessing all the 
advantages which stately woods, and magnificent 
scenery aflTord. 

My memory dwells for ever on that beauteous home,, 
which, for a brief space^ I could call my own. My 
garden in all the luxuriance of summer charms! — Me- 
thinks I can even smell the perfume of my favourite^ 
flowers, when in the early morning I sallied forth to 
greet my treasures. Oh I memory— memory I how it 
lingers over every cherished spot and nook of this, to 
me, almost a paradise T During the course of my 
wandering life, these were my only days of tranquil 
happiness : — they were as ffeeting, as they, were sweeti 

The Marquis and his children were extsellent peo* 
pie, and the young and' rising family were- ever to 
me objects of interest and admiration^. The Village 
of Fairbourne was^a pattern of neatnesa^and comfort. 
The inhabitants,, for the most part, an industrious and 
artless race> and" most solicitous did I feel,. both foi: 
their spiritual and temporal welfare^ 

There was one little white cottage, standfng rather 
apart from the rest of the houses, and surrounded by 
a small garden^ which had been for some time unoc- 
cupied. One morning, however, on my walkings 
through the village, I perceived an unusual degree of 
bustle, within^ its^ hitherto untenanted walls. The 
windows were- all open, and the noise of scrubbing 
brushes was heard in every direction. I was stiU 
standing with a degree of inquisitive speculation,. in-^ 
tending to make some inquiries upon the subject, when 
a cart drove up, feden with furniture belonging to the 
new tenant. 

^ I had been away for a fortnight, therefore had 
heard none of the village gossip ; so 1 stepped into the 
shopi par excellence, in order to gain every informer* 

1* 



6 THE YOUNO PRIMA DO^NA. 

tion concerning my new parishioner. I was told that 
the expected inhabitant of the white cottage was the 
widow of an officer, left with one little gin, and that 
her name was Elton. 

" She seems but poor in plight, Sir," said the gro- 
cer, " for I hear that her husband was killed in battle, 
and has left" her with no other provision but her pen- 
sion ; however, she has the cottage for next to nothing, 
and as this is a cheap place for living, perhaps she 
may be able to get on. The cottage is certainly a poor 
abode, if she has seen better days." 

I returned home this day full of the white cottage 
and the widow lady, conjuring up all sorts of romantic 
visions with regard to her, and her situation. She ar- 
rived in the course of the week, and I, in due time, 
paid her my pastoral visit, but as usual was disap- 
pointed. 

Mrs. Elton was a common place sort of woman, 
about thirty-five years old, full of cares and perplexi- 
ties, which rendered her cross and fidgetty, and evi- 
dently possessing very little self-possession, or arrange- 
ment. Her cottage, however, was already put into 
decent order. 

On ray complimenting her upon the activity she dis- 
played, in so soon giving a home appearance to her 
new abode, she replied :. — "Oh, Sir I I have had no- 
thing to do with it. I have neither the spirits nor the 
strength to exert myself I can do little else than sit 
and cry over my misfortunes ; it has all been done by 
Rosalie and her nurse." 

Then it was Rosalie that I was anxious to see ; but 
on my requesting to be introduced to the young lady, 
her mother told me that most probably she was not 
fit to be seen, and that I must excuse her appearing 
that day, for though she was a good girl, she was sel- 
dom a very tidy one, and now that she had so much 
to do, she was not presentable. 

<* In her poor father's life-time," Mrs. Elton ronti- 
Dued, " some pains were taken with her education ; 
aad when we were abroad, she had the benefit of 
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masters ; but now I suppose she must give up every 
thing, and jisit turn into a mere household drudge. I 
am sure/' she added, wimpering, ** I can do nothing 
for her." 

The jroung lady's scruples were not as great as 
those of her mamma, for scarcely had she thus 
spoken, when the door opened, and in she walked. 

I must allow that she was not strictly neat in her 
appearance: her clothes were soiled, and she was 
evidently heated by household exertions — but there 
was something in the countenance of the little girl, as 
she stopped short, confused and blushing, at the door 
— confounded by the unexpected sight of a stranger, 
and by her mother's reprehensive looks, which went 
directly to my heart. Kot that beauty was her re- 
commendation, for at this time, Rosalie had very 
little. 

She was a short girl of ten years old, with a re- 
markably sallow complexion; however, the vivid 
blush with which she greeted me, brightened her skin, 
and showed to the greatest advantage, a pair of — 
certainly — the most magnificent eyes I had ever be- 
held. In a moment afterwards, the blush had faded, 
and the complexion resumed its swarthiness ;— with- 
out its assistance, the eyes lost all their, splendour. 

Mrs. Elton rebuked the little girl for her abrupt en- 
trance, and ordered her to leave the room. She 
would have obeyed immediately had not I taken hold 
of one of her— I must allow — dirty small hands, and 
drawn her towards me. This simple action was the 
foundation of our farther friendship. Rosalie seemed 
gratified, for she turned her large eyes upon me with 
a look of affection, which I remember at this mo- 
ment, and leant caressingly against me whilst I spoke 
- to her. 

We very soon became acquainted, and I went home, 
filled with a degree of interest for my newly acquired 
young friend, which I felt would be both strong and 
lasting. 

The next morning, as I was walking through the viK 
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lage, my thoughts reverted to my little acquaintance, 
and I sallied towards the garden-gate, merely to look 
over it, in the hope of gaining a sight of her black 
eyes. 

I saw her at a short distance, up to her ears in soil 
and dirty busily digging a flower-bed; but my steps 
were riveted to the spot on which I stood, and my 
surprised senses listened to a strain of melody — as 
unexpected as it was beautiful. 

Notwithstanding her laborious occupation, Rosalie 
was singing an Italian air from one of Rossini's ope- 
ras, and so splendid was the voice, and so extraordi- 
nary the execution, that I, who from my long resi- 
dence in Italy — the land of song— am a passionate 
lover of music, was enchanted beyond the power of 
description. 

I listened until she suddenly broke off the strain in 
the midst of a beautiful cadence; her attention was 
attracted by the sight of a large worm which she had 
disturbed during her labours, and whose progress she 
was now watching with infantile delight. What a 
contrast between her child-like actions, and the extra- 
ordinary science her voice exhibited! I opened the 
gate, and walked towards her. She waa delighted to 
see me, and unrestrained by the presence of her mou- 
ther, chattered on with childish freedom. 

I soon discovered all her wants and wishes. She 
was very fond of flowers, but her present garden was- 
quite uncultivated. I found that two or three days* 
labour would set it all to rights, and promised to send 
a man to perform the task — and plants and seeds. 

Rosalie's face beamed with delight at the anticipa^ 
tion of her expected treasures. 

" Thank you^ — thank you a thousand times, dear 
good Sir," she exclaimed, in an ecstacy of joy and 
gratitude. 

" But I expect to be repaid, Rosalie," I said. Her 
countenance fell. 

" What have I to give? Not one flower — nothing 
in the world." 
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" Yes, you have ; you must sing to me just such 
another song, as I heard you so sweetly watbling 
whilst I stood at the gate." 

" Oh! if that is all," she exclaimed, joyfully, ** I will 
repay you to the very extent of your wishes. What 
shall it be?" 

She then seated herself upon a broken bench. « Sit 
down by me," she said, " and I will sing to you as 
long as you please." 

And she did sing; and so beautifully, that my curi- 
osity, as well as my admiration, was excited. 

" And where did you learn this?" I asked, after 
she had finished. 

" Oh !" she replied, ** I have sung ever since I was 
born.'* She added, with a deep sigh, " my poor fa- 
ther doated upon music— he was an excellent per- 
former, and took great pains with me. Then, abroad, 
I went very often to the opera, and We saw a good 
deal of professional people, who liked to hear me sing, 
and taught me the fine songs I have just been singing. 
But I know some English airs if you like them bet- 
ter " — and then she commenced that beautiful ditty, 
" Auld Robin Gray." 

Can I ever forget that clear young voice-— those 
tones of native melody? 

No ! — at this moment, though years have passed by, 
their sounds still ring in my ears. I feel, indeed, that 
they were angelic strains, and I indulge in the hope 
that I shall hear them again. The lips from which 
they proceeded are cold in death. Although that 
voice of melody is now mute — in heaven, it is my 
cherished idea— my dearest hope, that my sweet 
young friend may be one of the choir of angels who 
sing eternal praises at the throne of God! May I, 
through the merits of His Son, meet her hereafter in 
those realms of peace ! 
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CHAPTER IL 

It was the month of May ; the Marquis's family 
were in London, and not expected to return to the 
country until August. Before this period my ac- 
quaintance with Rosalie had deepened into extreme 
intimacy. I soon discovered her family history. 
Her mother — a great beauty, though penniless — had 
married Mr. Elton, then a lieutenant in a marching 
regiment, with no other income but bis pay. She 
had been abroad with her husband, who, having 
Aere attained the rank of captain, fell in an engage- 
ment, leaving his widow and child almost destitute. 
By the assistance of some friends, she was enabled to 
return to England, and to furnish the cottage in 
which she was now residing, where, upon a scanty 
pittance, she^ believed she was doomed to pass the 
rest of her life. She was accompanied by one female 
servant, a soldier's wive, whose husband had perished 
on the field of glory. She had nursed the little Ro- 
salie from her birth ; and from the firm mind of this 
good woman, the child had gained all the excellence 
which she afterwards displayed. I found the little 
girl almost totally uneducated, but anxious, beyond 
all measure, to learn. My plan was soon arranged ; 
she was to come to me every morning, and I was to 
be her instructor. These were pleasant hours to mej 
her quickness was incredible, and my zeal in teaching 
equally great 

Education, when it works upon a superior mind, 
draws out to view every talent and perfection ; — per- 
sonal virtue displays its greatness — the sentiments be- 
come generous — the manners endearing — it gives a 
polish to every action. Rosalie improved every day; 
tier manners softened; even her countenance increased 
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iQ expression, for, before we met, the poor child had 
many disadvantages against which to struggle. Her 
mother's temper was capricious and unamiable, and I 
soon discovered that she was both ignorant and silly. 
Rosalie had never been properly managed, so no 
wonder that the seeds of evil, as well as of good had 
been implanted in her nature ; — tho«e of evil were but 
of fragile growth — the soil from which they sprung 
was too rich and good to nurture them, and every daiy 
I witnessed new perfections in my little pupil. 

The autumn came, and with the season the family 
of the Park arrived to gladden every heart. The party 
consisted of a great many children, of all ages, from 
babies, to youths of fifteen and sixteen. They were a 
charming group ! 

The Marchioness was an excellent, kind*hearted 
woman ; unspoilt by prosperity and the world — her 
tastes were simple. She, as well as her noble, hus- 
band, loved the country and unostentatious pursuits, 
and were both desirous that their children should do 
the same. Their return to Belmont Abbey was^hailed 
with joy by every class. 

The countenances of the young people were open 
and beautiful, with an expression of high-breeding, at 
the same time full of affability and cheerfulness. The 
youths of the family were tall and gracefully made, 
and their whole appearance natural and easy* 

As an admired author expresses himself, ** There is 
a healthful hardiness about real dignity, that never 
dreads contact and communion with others, however 
humble; — it is only spurious pride that is morbid and 
sensitive." The young ladies delighted to stop and 
talk to the poor people of the village— to notice the 
children, and hear the story of the humble cottagers^ 
I loved them all, and their return was, ever to me, a 
gala day. 

I now hoped that I had prepared for them a plea* 
sant surprise. We had always been very proud of 
our little village choir ; it had been one of my nK>6t 
favourite hobbies, and I had been assisted, very assi- 
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duously, by the young ladies and their governess — a 
German, who possessed great musical abilities. Now, 
I had indeed, gained a powerful auxiliary 1^ Rosalie 
practised hard to produce an efTect, and was to intro- 
duce a solo for the first Sunday's anthem. Her strong 
contralto voice was beautifully adapted to church mu- 
sic. It was thus I intended to present my little prO' 
tegee to this illustrious family. 

Saturday arrived, and the whole aspect of the place 
was brightened by the presence of its noble owners. 
The next day, as usual, the whole household joyfully 
attended my little church. 

My heart beat high at the moment the music com- 
menced, when Rosalie appeared in front of the galle- 
ry, and chaunted forth, with the utmost sweetness and 
skill, that beautiful sacred song of Pergolesi's, " Lord ! 
have mercy upon me!" Hhe was ably accompanied 
by our organist, a young beginner of some science. 

My eyes, for a moment, fell upon the countenances 
of the occupants of the Belmont pew, and 1 saw with 
satisfaction, that admiration, surprise, and delight 
beamed from them. Certainly, nothing could well 
surpass the beauty of the voice of the little cantatrice, 
and, although far from lovely, her childish appearance 
and sweet countenance were passports which found 
their way into the hearts of all who heard her. 

From this moment Rosalie might date the happi- 
ness, which flowed with a rich current, during the 
five ensuing years of her life — days, indeed, of joy to 
her, sweet soul! although their brilliancy, perhaps, 
rendered those that followed but the more dark and 
dismal. 

In the bitterness of my feelings I sometimes blame 
myself; but still the firm reliance that God directs our 
every eflfort must solace me ; and the conviction that 
he often " chasteneth whom he loveth," is my support, 
when selt-reproach wrings my heart, and I bow my 
head in humility to his dispensations. His consola- 
tions are the only true ones ; and now I comfort myself 
by thinking, that all the sorrows she felt in this world. 
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have been bat thorns in her passage to that eternal 
state, in which, I reverentially trust, she is far happier 
than we who are still on earth. 

Rosalie became almost domesticated at the Abbey. 
The family were all enthusiasts upon the subject of 
music, and this circumstance, in the first instance, 
made them patronize the little singer. The German, 
governess. Mademoiselle Kramer, was too happy to 
assist in cultivating such splendid talent; and the Eng- 
lish instructress willingly lent her aid to perfect her in 
other branches of education. 1, also continued my 
lessons, therefore our little girl did not lack tuition ; 
and Mademoiselle Kramer and I had soon settled in 
our own minds, that Rosalie was to be brought up in 
such a manner, as would fit her for a first-rate go- 
verness. 

She soon became a universal favourite throughout 
the whole house ; her sweet temper and lively disposi- 
tion, made her equally acceptable in the nursery, 
school-room, and drawing-room. The little ones clung 
round her with infantine love, and the elder children 
prized her for her acquirements and excellent quali- 
ties. 

Lord and Lady Belmont felt much interest for Ro- 
salie, and considiered her society an advantage to their 
daughters, as she was too happy to impart to them all 
she could, of the talent she possessed to so brilliant a 
degree. And the bo3rs — though they sometimes laughed 
at her, and called her " Rose, Rose ! coal black Rose," 
and quizzed her little squat figure — still, they were not 
happy without her ; and when they returned home for 
their vacations, " Where is the yellow rose ?" was the 
first question they asked, if they did not see her imme- 
diately on their arrival. 

The eldest son, Lord Fitz-Ernest, was a charming 
youth. He was ever the kind friend of our little he- 
roine ; he always called hei: by her own pretty name, 
and, in the mischievous pranks of his brothers, which 
were often aimed to tease and torment *' the dark lit« 
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tie Rosci'' she bad invariably found a supporter in 

He was passionately fond of music, and, in her la- 
bours of practising^ to give him pleasure was her great- 
est aim. On his return to bis home, how charmed 
was she to exhibit before him all her new songs, and 
the improvement she had made in his absence I — to 
bear his praise had been her hope during all her exer- 
tions to attain perfection in the science. 

This was, indeed, a luxurious life for Kosalie, for 
many months, at least, in the year. The rest of the 
time she spent ostensibly with her mother, although, 
during the greater part of the day, she was to be seen 
at the rectory. 

Mrs. Elton was any thing but an intellectual com- 
panion for her daughter. She had been accustomed 
to a life of gaiety and variety, and now, completely 
thrown upon her own resources, was for ever whi- 
ning and bewailing her condition. She was jealous 
of the situation her daughter held at the Abbey, for 
Lady Belmont did not extend much of her notice to 
her. She was too vulgar-minded to meet with much 
reciprocity of sentiment from the refined members of 
Belmont Abbey. 

They were, however, attentive to her wants, and 
she was liberally su{)plied with temporal civilities. 
The gamekeeper had orders never to forget her; the 
Abbey garden afforded her fruit and vegetables; but 
Mrs. Elton was never satisfied. To live in a town was 
her ambition, where she might have sossip and tea par- 
ties in abundance. Nothing kept her in our village 
but my remonstrances, and frequent endeavours to im- 
press upon her mind, the advantages which a residence 
there afforded her daughter. The time, to her, pass- 
ed slowly and heavily ; her temper became fretful, and 
her ennui almost insupportable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

We will pass over a lapse of time — several yeanr 
— which glided by in quick and happy succession. 
Rosalie increased in wisdom, but slowly in stature. 
Perhaps it was to her diminutive figure she owed a great 
deal of the indulgence she received throughout the 
whole of the Belmont family. Although almost fifteen 
she looked a complete child. Had she attained the 
growth of others other own age, it might have enter- 
ed the Marchioness's head, that such a fascinating and 
accomplished girl, would be rather a dangerous com* 
panion for her sons, some of whom were nearly grown* 
up. As it was, Rosalie still continued their little pet 
and plaything. 

Never did they return home without bringing witfe 
them some token, which showed that they remember- 
ed her, even when absent. Lbrd Fitz-Ernest evinced 
towards her, perhaps, the greatest share of good will; 
he was older than his brothers, and of a graver and 
more sensitive disposition. He could not bear to see 
his little protigSe for a moment mortified ; therefore, in 
all their parties of pleasure, he took care that Rosalie 
should be included. He saw that she was provided 
with a pony, which best suited her — or if a carriage 
excursion was in question, she must be squeezed in- 
even if there was no other seat than his knee. 

" My dear Eitz-Ernest," I once heard Lady Belmont 
say, " I fear we are almost spoiling that child ; placing 
her in a false position, at least in one unfitting her for 
what is to be her fate hereafter, for her situation in 
sSbiety. Poor little thing ! in a very few years — for 
We forget her age — she must commence the weari- 
some filler of governess. All we are now doing for 
her — making her so happy^ and upon such a complete 
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equality with your sisters^» will, I almost thiok, cause 
her to enter her vocation with disgust." 

<' But she is still such a baby/' replied the young 
man; " it must be a rery long time before her misfor- 
tunes commence." 

« I beg your pardon, you forget that she is nearly 
fifteen." 

" Fifteen,'* exclaimed Pitz-Ernest laughing, '<she 
is more like a child of nine years old. I am sadly 
afraid our coal black Rose, as Henry calls her, will 
never make a dignified insiiiutrice. Fancy that brat 
teaching the young ideas how to shoot ! Not that she 
lacks them herself, for she's a clever little thing." 

And at the same, moment seeing her upon the lawn, 
he rushed out of the open window, and soon was seen 
engaged in a game of romps, with her and his sisters. 

I must particularly mention Lady Gertrude. This 
sweet girl was about the age of Rosalie, but most un- 
like her in personal appearance. She was tall, exqui- 
sitely fair, and beautiful. She had everevincedthegreat- 
est afiection for our heroine. All the sisters loved her, 
but none with the tenderness of the lovely Gertrude ; 
to her she looked up with a feeling approaching to 
adoration. She was Rosalie's heau4dial of earthly per- 
fection. To see the two girls together, no one would 
have guessed that their ages were so nearly alike: 
Lady Gertrude looked the woman, Rosalie the child. 
This sweet young lady was so kind, so fond of her, so 
anxious for her improvement — for her happiness, that 
could she have had it all her own way, they would never 
have been separated. She often importuned her mo- 
ther to allow Rose to accompany them to London, but 
Lady Belmont thought it would be hard upon Mrs. El- 
ton, and would not comply with this desire. 

During the course of this summer, Belmont Abbey 
was destined to receive a visit from royalty, and we 
were to have nothing but f&tes and grand doings. To 
these festive days, the young people looked forward with 
creat delight. Poor Kosalie I little did she dream how 
aeeply her fate was involved in the events which this 
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visit produced ! — Her race of happiness was almost 
run — the whole aspect of her situation was about to 
change. 

Amongst the various amusements provided for the 
illustrious guest, some professional people were* en- 
gaged to perform, during th&evenings. Rosalie, whose 
voice improved every year, was also to take her part. 
Anxiously and arduously had she worked, to do ho- 
nour to the instructions she bad received under the 
roof of her benefactors. Mademoiselle Kramer was 
most proud of her pupil, and longed to exhibit her al- 
most as a rival to some of the artistes* She forgot 
how richly Rosalie had been gifted by nature, and fan- 
cied she owed every thing to her skill in teaching, 
which was in truth very great. Laboriously did s& 
make the little girl practice, both vocal and. instrument-* 
al music, before the expected arrival. Had she guess- 
ed what were to be the results of all this perfection, 
how mute would have been her voice I— how inflexible 
her fingers! 

Rosalie was in a state of great nervous excitement 
during this period, and I did not think that she was 
in good spirits.. She appeared over- worked and wor- 
ried. She came to me as usuHl at the rectory, but 
our lessons did not proceed as calmly as they were 
wont to do. 

" I wish this visit was over," she said to me one 
mornings ** I dare not express how I dread it, for Ma- 
demoiselle Kramer would imagine that I meant to fail 
in my performance — and that would half kill her*. 
jBut these Italian people I the very idea of them terri- 
^es me. It appears so like presumption to put myself ii^ 
competition with them. Who will listen to my voice 
when they are^resent?and if you could but imagine, my 
dear Sir» how I dislike exhibiting before strangers ! for 
my friends I could sing for: ever; but, for display only,! 
dread it.'* 

J tried to reassure her, but she shed tears, and was 
totally unlike her own merry self. Was it a prtsenii- 
wusnt^oi evil that made her thus sad 1 The expectCKb 
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moment arrived — the prince and his suite were at the 
Abbey ; all was festive gaiety. A concert was pre- 
pared for him that evening. I shall never forget my 
surprise at Rosalie's appearance. It had been the fa- 
shion, to consider her almost ugly ; I had never been 
of that opinion. Her eyes every one allowed were 
splendid, and her countenance was sweet ; her com- 
plexion had always been the bane of her beauty, but 
when it was lighted up by colour, every feature ap- 
peared to soften, and many a time I looked hi her, and 
inwardly predicted to myself, with a sigh of regret, 
that the time would arrive when Rosalie would be too 
beautiful for the situation she was to hold in life. 

This evening Mademoiselle Kramer, assisted by 
Lady Gertrude, had taken peculiar pains with her toi" 
•lette. Her long black hair was smoothed and plaited 
in a most becoming manner, and she wore a pretty 
white dress, made by the direction of her anxious 
friend. Just as she was on the point of entering the 
drawing-room with the young ladies of the family, 
Pitz-Ernest called to her : 

^* Come into my sitting-room, Rosy," he said ; she 
obeyed the summons^wilh alacrity. 

" Upon my word,^ he continued, ^'you look quite 

Eretty ;" and he turned her round and round, much to 
er amusement, although she blushed, and added to 
the prettiness which for the first time, struck his eye. 
** See what I have got for a good girl. This is to 
bribe you to do your best and enchant every one, and 
make all the Signers and Sign&ras die with envy ;" and 
at the same moment he put around her neck a beaiiti- 
ful gold chain, from which was suspended an orna- 
ment containing Lady Gertrude's hair. 

Tears started into the eyes of the grateful child, and 
in an instant her arms were thrown round the neck of 
the young Lord, whom she embraced with all the in- 
nocence^ of the merest baby. 

** Come, come," he said, laughing at this tender de- 
monstration of her thanlss, although he returned her 
eares;ses with brotherly tendem^s, *' we must have 
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no scene, for your eyes will be red, and then what 
will become of your good looks ? You know, Rosalie, 
your eyes are your fortune/' 

Rosalie had not known this before ; but she remem- 
bered his saying for the future. 

Lord Filz-Ernest then led her into the music-room, 
and placed her by the side of his sister Gertrude. 
The varied emotions of joy and anxiety which agitated 
her bosom, had lent the brightest blood to her com- 
plexion, and when, at length, she took her place by 
the pianoforte, and accompanied by Mademoiselle 
Kramer, sang an Italian song, there was a general ex- 
clamation throug^hout the room of'' What a beautiful 
child r 

The professional people were all delighted — as- 
tonished; real talent is always appreciated by those 
who themselves possess it. Her poor little head might 
have been turned by the excessive praise she received, 
but Rosalie fixed her eyes on the countenances of the 
Marchioness, Lady Gertrude, Fitz-Ernest, and then 
upon me; she saw that we were more than satisfied, 
and all the noi^ flattery of the Italians fell valueless 
upon her ears. 

There was one man amongst the set, who appeared 
peculiarly surjH'ised and charmed with the voice and 
talent of Rosalie; he was the principal performer. 
At first, he imagined that she was one of the children 
of the house, but when he beard from Mademoiselle, 
her actual position in the family, his curiosity and ad- 
miration appeared to redouble. He listened to hjsr 
wifh the utmost eagerness, and his questions with re- 
gard to her, were endless. He seemed to wish to 
know her whole history, and<daring his stay at Bel- 
mont mada^her- sing to him repeatedly, trying her 
voice, in every possible manner. Mademoiselle Kra- 
mer was in perfect raptures, and readily supplied him 
with every information he required. 

There was something about this man that I. never 
could endure. His countenance displayed a mixture 
of slyness and servility, although his manners were 
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■polished, and fascinating, like those of niost fo* 
reigners. 

I was surprised one day, as I passed through the vil- 
lage, by seeing him come out of Mrs. Elton's cottage, 
and I fancied he looked confused when he encountered 
me; but with the usual ease of those foreign puppies, 
he promptly said : " QuHl venait d^entrer dans ceUe 
jolie maisonnette pourfaire ses compliments h la mdre 
de cette charmante petitey dont la belle voix Vavait tant 
ravi, et pour la filiciter sur les talents surprenanis 
qu*elle annonpait.'*^ 

*< Intrusive puppy 1" I muttered to myself, angry 
and disgusted — I scarce knew why. 

The children of the family had always been very 
fond of theatrical amusements. To please them, their 
parents had fitted up a room as a small theatre, and 
during the long winter evenings, this was the most fa- 
vourite recreation. The exhibition had ever been re- 
stricted to their parents and intimate friends ;. but by 
. some chance> the existence of this little theatre was- 
Jiscovered by the Duke of **■——— . Obc of the cha- 
racterestics of our Royal Family, is their excessive 
kindness towards young people, and their fondness for 
children. To give them pleasure as well as at the 
^ame time to gratify himself. His Royal Highness was 
most anxious and solicitous in his request, that he 
might witness a performance. How could a wish, 
which from such a quarter amounted to a command, 
be refused? The children were «oon all in a state of 
happy excitement and preparation. Unfortunately, 
for her future prospects, our little heroine was the 
Prima Donna on every occasion, for she had an ex- 
traordinaTy talent for acting. The piece they select- 
ed, gave her an opportunity of introducing several of 
her niost beautiful songs. 

Although Rosalie's figure and appearance were not 
exactly suited to the characters they chose for her, 
still the advantages of dress, and the borrowed em- 
I^HishmenCs of which actors and actresses feel them*-, 
selves entitled to make use, improved hisr beauty, andi 
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rendered her a very pretty, though certainly a petite 
performer. The exertions of* the corps dramatique 
were crowned with the most perfect success. The 
Prince was peculiarly struck with the talent and grace 
of little Rosalie, and, indeed, the whole of the audi- 
ence were unanimous in the expressions of their de- 
light and praise ; amongst them were the Italian sing- 
ers. How was it that their praises sounded so harsh- 
ly upon my ears, and that for the first time, in my 
own mind, I highly condemned an amusement, which 
before I had even applauded and encouraged? 

I was angry with myself, and felt that I had been 
guilty of impropriety, in not having, as the spiritual 
adviser of the family, checked it from the first; at 
least, I ou^ht not to have given the sanction of my 
'countenance to a pastime so calculated to engender 
feelings of variety and folly. I watched, with sensa- 
tions of anger and disgust, the countenances of the 
foreigners, particularly that of Signer Gabrielli, who 
was my aversion. 

His raptures at the acting of Rosalie were unbound- 
ed; he watched her every movement, and I heard him 
whispering in Italian continual remarks to one of his 
party who stood near him. '* Che voce divina!-^ 
quella ragazza sarebbe una veragioja pel nosiro teatroP* 
Then he lowered his voice, and went on gesticulating 
with great vehemence and rapidity; and then his eyes 
were again fixed upon the little girl, who, excited by 
the success she had attained, was in the highest spi- 
rits — exerting herself to the very utmost to please. 

I never before felt so little inclined to encourage 
her. I turned away from the scene, filled with feel- 
ings of dread and gloom, which I could scarcely fa- 
thom. 

" Was this," I thought, " a proper education for a 
girl, whose prospects in life were to be so secluded— 
so quiet? Had we not taken her from her •wn sphere 
— dragged her, in a most unnecessary manner, before 
the public eye; would it not be a disadvantage to her, 
when appearing as she would do in a few years, in 
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the grave churacter of a governess?" And then when 
I relected upon sonre of the whispered hints of the 
Italian, I felt an inward thrill of vexation and fear. 

My sweet little innocent child ! surely her silly mo- 
ther would never be induced to alter her views with 
regard to her, and allow her to fall into other hands 
than ours I 

This idea was too disagreeable for me to cherish, 
and I endeavoured to banish it immediately; however, 
I felt much relieved when I saw the whole train de- 

fart, for there was something about the business that 
certainly did not like. Whether I was afraid that 
the mind of my little girl would be distracted, by all 
the fulsome praise she received, or that I had an in- 
stinctive dread of the Italian coterie, 1 know not, but 
I remember that 1 drew my breath more freely when 
I found that they were all gone, and fondly imagined 
that the evil, with which some vague misgivings made 
me believe their presence was fraught, had departed 
with them. 



CHAT^TER IV. 

A PEW mornings after these events had taken place, 
I received two letters; — they both contained fatal 
tidings to me. I was no longer Curate of Fairbourne. 
The rector was dead, and the living (which, strange 
to say, did not belong to the Belmont family,) was to 
devolve into the hands of a person who intended to 
reside upon it. This event had ever been like the 
sword of Damocles hanging over my head; however, 
as the lat« incumbent was not an older man than my- 
self, I had lived in the hope that I might be the first 
to depart, that I should have ended my days at that 
loved retreat, and have been buried under the peace- 
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fal shade of the yew trees which grew in saber liixo- 
Tiance in the church-yard^ 

The letter part of my wish^ will, I trust, still be re- 
alized. I then felt> (and have ever continued to do 
so,) that my ashes would never rest so gently in any 
Other soil ; and when I die there is a little cherished 
nook reserved for me in that beloved spot, which is 
now more than ever dear and sacred to my remem- 
brance. 

The other letter contained intelligence of the death 
of my aged mother. I was summoned to attend her 
funeral; my departure would be, therefore, much 
hastened ; but as I was to go, of what use would it have 
been to linger 'i 

Shall I ever forget the grief of that brief period ? I 
was perfectly bewildered by my own sorrow and that 
of those around me. As for poor Rosalie, the recol- 
lection of her despair will never leave my memory ; 
it was iMeed to her like losing a parent. I felt tlmt 
%he regarded me in that light, and towards her, dear 
soul, I truly felt the tenderest of parental affection. 

I endeavoured to comfort her, promised to write to 
her — to return, if possible, to Fairbourne, and procure 
some habitation in the neighbourhood ; still I could not 
soothe her; she clung round me, and could only falter 
out in broken accents : 

*' I know we shall never meet again — at least, not in 
such perfect comfort as we are now enjoying. I can- 
not help feeling that this is an end of every thing like 
happiness to me; the future seems to present itself to 
my mind with a frowning aspect ; — without you, where 
shall I loot for that tender support, upon which 
I have so long, so completely, relied t It is to you, 
dear, kind, friend, that I have looked up for advice*— 
for instruction — ever since I have been in this happy 
village ; but, when you are gone, what will become 
ofnie? I know, indeed, I feel a dire presentiment 
that all will go wrong with me — my mother will never 
renmin at Fairbourne, and I shall be wretched. In-i 
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deed, lately she has alarmed me by hints which all 
tend to insinuate that our days here are numbered." 

The whole of the day previous to my departure, 
Rosalie passed with me at the rectory, endeavouring 
to assist me in my preparations for my long journey; 
but, poor little girl, her eyes were too completely 
blinded by tears, and her hands shook with too much 
emotion, to allow her to be of any use. I see her now, 
in my mind's eye, in an attitude of deep dejection, 
seated by the writing table, trying to arrange my pa- 
pers, but every now and then leaning her elbows upon 
the table and weeping bitterly. I was nearly as much 
overcome as herself, and with dilSiculty commanded 
my feelings sufficiently to be able to speak words of 
consolation; indeed, I was thoroughly wretched. I 
felt that I was tearing myself away from the only spot 
on earth, and the only ties^ besides those of kindred, 
which I had ever truly loved. 

The evening being fine, I persuaded Rosalie to walk 
out with me ; I thought the air would revive us both, 
and, indeed, I longed to visit, for the last time, some 
of my dearly loved haunts. 

We walked for some time in silence, for we were 
far too unhappy to converse. My steps bent involun- 
tarilv towards the church-yard. 1 gazed* with a part- 
ing look of afiection upon the dear little edifice, where 
my best and most profitable hours had been spent. — I 
looked around; my eyes rested upon the gravestones, 
and I almost envied the peaceful ashes of many a 
well-known and respected parishioner. Whilst I was 
standing in one quiet retired nook, which was shaded 
by a magnificent yew tree, I said to my young com- 
panion, '* Here, Rosalie, I hope to be buried; I have 
signified my wishes in my will." 

She answered, '' What happiness it wouM be to me, 
if I could imagine that my remains woukl meet with 
the same blessed fate! Make me but one promise, 
dear Sir !" she exclaimed, seWng my hand, and looking 
up imploringly in my face, wbibt her lai^e eyes swam 
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in tears. " Promise me, that if I die before you quit 
this world, should you have it in your power to com- 
mand the event, that you will endeavour to fulfil my 
earnest desire, that my body may also rest under this 
green sod. It would almost rob death of its most pain- 
ful sting, to know that I should repose here, when all 
my troubles in this life are over!" 

I looked at the little girl in surprise. These words 
w6re not in accordance with the usual joyous spirit of 
Rosalie ; they grated on my $gv as unnatural and pro- 
phetic. I, however, attributed them to the excitement 
of the moment, and endeavoured to soothand com- 
fort her to the best of my ability; but this was not to 
hk accomplished, she could not be consoled. 

It was so painful a period of my life, that, even 
now, I hate to dwell upon its recollection ; it brings 
tears tO' my eyes, and tortures my very soul ; it was the 
termination to the only really happy years I ever 
passed. Suffice it to say, that the next day I left my 
nest of peace, and many a sorrowing heart behind 
me ; but now my subdued spirit endeavours to calm 
itself with the conviction, that although few, indeed, 
may be the lasting springs of joy which our Father in 
Heaven permits us here to taste — still, in our way 
through this desert, it is His unseen hand, that gently 
guides us through its troubles, to that home where our 
weary spirits will be at rest. 

My narrative, from this period, must assume a dif- 
ferent form, for I am not able to relate, as an C3'e-wit- 
ness, all the details that follow ; I have been assisted 
in my story, partly by what I have gathered from the 
relation of others, and partly by extracts from a jour- 
nal written by Rosalie, which fell into my hands some 
time since. I was, however, an actor in many of the 
principal scenes, and, therefore, am my own historian, 
in many instances. 

I sometimes think that my friend, who urged me to 
present this story to the public, has been mistaken in 
the idea that it will interest all, equally with himself. 
He has seen and known many of the dramatis persontB 
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of the narrative. His personal interest has been ex- 
citedy by hearing, from my own lips, the fond praises 
that their virtues have excited. But I must crave 
pardon of the gentle reader if I am tedious, and excuse 
myself by saying, that I have not willingly intruded 
myself upon their notice. 



CHAPTER V. 

After my departure, I found that the whole village 
were sorrowing for my loss. Let not my readers 
deem me presumptuous or an egotist, for thus openly 
glorifying myself; so it was, and I cannot help feeling 
proud that I should have held such a place, in the 
hearts of so many kind and excellent people. 

The Belmont family felt my absence in various 
ways; for besides having the honour and happiness of 
being considered by ihem in the light of a most inti- 
mate friend, I was the almoner to all their charities 
—the promoter and executor of all their views and 
desires with regard to the parish of Fairboume. 
They thought it would be long (if, indeed, ever,) be- 
fore they could be on the same terms with the new 
incumbent. 

But, of all the mourners, poor Rosalie was the sad- 
dest. Besides the grief of parting with me, who had 
loved her as a daughter, with much had the poor 
child to contend. Her mother had, for some time, 
appeared more than usually jealous of her visits to 
the Abbey ; and, almost immediately after my depar- 
ture, dark hints were thrown out by her, that soon 
there would be an end of aU that was now going for- 
ward. 

She said that ** Rosalie was not to suppose that she 
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was always to go on leading the life of a fine lady, 
and to be entirely under the control of others — that 
she had different views for her, far more advantageous 
than those now offered to her. A governess, indeed ! 
what would she get by that? It might do well enough 
for Rosalie individually, but it would be of little bene- 
fit to herself. No," she added, " we must think of 
what will bring in the most money, for I am quite sick 
of living in such a dull, hugger-mugger manner in this 
stupid village 1" 

Rosalie looked at her mother with surprise, and 
shuddered, fearing — she knew not what. She also 
remarked that Mrs. Elton had lately been in the con- 
stant habit of receiving letters, which always ap- 
peared to throw her into an ecstasy of good humour. 
The poor child was miserable; her high spirits seemed 
to have completely flown. 

"Rosalie,'* said Lady Gertrude, as she entered, 
with rapid steps and joyful countenance, the little 
boudoir, where she generally passed her leisure hours 
with her friend, " cheer up, I have delightful news for 
you; I have been talking to mamma, and she has given 
me leave to tell you, that you are to go with us to 
London." 

Rosalie's colour, which had risen at the commence- 
ment of this speech, quickly faded away, and, with 
deep sadness in her voice, she said, 

" Charming, indeed, Lady Gertrude, had I the least 
hope of its being realized ; but of this there is not 
the «lightert chance. My mother will never allow me 
to go with you." 

" Oh ! nopsense ! Rosalie, you will see if I do not 
succeed; I shall go to Mrs. Elton, and not leave 
her, until I extort the permission we so much de- 
sire." 

Rosalie still shook her head mournfully. 

" You may go ; the plan is too delightful for me to 
put any pbstacle in the way of its accomplishment, 
but I am quite hopeless as to your success. 1 cannot 
imagine what is hanging over my head, like a dark 
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cloud just ready to burst ; but I am certain that my 
mother meditates some great change. Wliatever it 
may be, I fear my days at Fairbourne are numbered; 
and if that be the case, farewell to all happiness ! — 
my doom is sealed !" 

" Do not indulge in such melancholy ideas, dear 
Rosalie," exclaimed Lady Gertrude, turning almost 
pale, as she listened to the dark forebodings of her 
loved companion; "we cannot afford to lose you, and 
we will keep you by main force, if necessary," she 
added, in a lively tone, in order, if possible, to dispel 
the gloom which had also taken hold of her own feelings. 
" We shall all be so happy in London. Only fancy 
the delight of your first visit to the Opera and the 
Ancient consert! How charmed you will be with 
them! — I expect we shall exist upon music this spring. 
I shall lose no time in going to your mother, so shall 
be off this moment," and she Jpvely creature, tripped 
away with all the light-heartedness of youth, which 
draws every thing down to its own happy level. She 
felt certain that she must gain her point. 

In a few moments she arrived ai the white cottage, 
and there found the uninteresting mother of our Rosa- 
lie. As she passed the little parlour window. Lady Ger- 
trude perceived that she was busily employed in 
writing a letter; and, to the quick eye of her young 
visiter, it was very evident that such an occupation 
was no slight effort. A dictionary was open before 
her, also a half worn out Murray's grammar, into 
which Lady Gertrude believed she had been constant- 
ly peeping, during the course of her labours. 

Although in her heart, Mrs. Elton dislil^ed the Bel- 
mont family, she looked upon every member of it 
with a great degree of awe; even the children were 
personnages of great importance in her eyes. She, 
therefore, received Lady Gertrude with much over- 
strained civility and obsequiousness, and with many 
smiles and courtesies; but when she heard the object 
of her mission, her countenance altered — ^she looked 
perplexed and provoked. 
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" She was very sorry/' she said, " but it wm quite 
out of the question, totally impossible ; her plaus for 
Rosalie, and, indeed, for herself, had changed much 
of late ; she was not at liberty at present to say what 
they were ; she was under a promise of secrecy to a 
friend ; it was her duty to do as much as she could 
to advance the fortunes of her child ; the prospect 
which was now open to her, was a certain provision, 
therefore, ahhough she was sorry to disoblige Lady 
Belmont, and Lady Gertrude, still she really could not 
allow Rosalie to leave her just then, and, indeed," 
she added, putting on a very dismal ill-used counte- 
nance, '* as it is, I have made many sacrifices for the> 
sake of indulging that child ; and when I think of the 
lonely miserable hours, I have passed since I came to 
this village, I only wonder how I have so long en- 
dured it; and she all the time having nothing but 
Eleasure, and advantages from morning till night ; it 
as been very fine for Rosalie, but very hard upon, 
me — that every body must allow." 

Lady Gertrude could scarcely command her pa- 
tience; she felt so mortified and provoked; but find- 
ing that she could make no impression upon this silly ,^. 
obstinate woman, she left her, filled witn deep regret 
at the failure of her scheme, and with all sorts of 
fears for the future destiny of her friend. Something 
there certainly was in view for Rosalie ; and in such 
hands. Lady Gertrude feared indeed, that it could be 
nothing advantageous for her. However, with the 
kindness and judgment, which directed all the actions- 
of this sweet girl, remembering the excessive dejec- 
tion of spirits under which Rosalie had laboured, ever 
since my departure, she determined not to make 
known to her the extent of her fears, and to soften 
Mrs. Elton's refusal, as much as possible. 

Our poor Utile heroine, from an open window saw 
Lady Gertrude approach, and from her slow steps and 
languid air, immediately guessed that there was no hope 
for her. On Lady Gertrude's entering the apartment^ 
the tears which fell from her eyes, (although she nuule; 
a* 
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a Strong effort to check them) coDfirmed her well- 
grounded fears. 

Rosalie now had nothing left but to weep her re- 
grets on the bosom of her friend, whpse sorrow al- 
most equalled her own* 

Lady Gertrude seized the first opportunity of con- 
ferring with Lady Belmont upon the subject, and ask- 
ing her advice. This kind mother was ever the re- 
pository of all the thoughts, and wishes of her chil- 
dren. 

She particfipated warmly in the interest, which they 
all felt for Rosalie, but scarcely knew what to recom- 
mend, or what course to pursue ! Mrs. Elton had 
certainly a right over the actions of her own child ; 
but to satisfy the earnest entreaties of her daughter, 
^although she felt alnxxst an avop^ion to Mrs. Ehon, 
for the vulgarity and vanity of her whole bearing, 
still rather than see her Gertrude unhappy, she pro- 
mised that she would herself solicit, the boon so much 
desired — the society of Rosalie during their stay in 
London. r 

. But even the Marchioness of Belmont was refused, 
and ia a manner which precluded all hope of suc- 
cess^ 

" I have sent for you. Mademoiselle," said Lady 
Belmont, one morning soon after this event had taken 
place, to the German governess, *' ta talk to you upon 
the subject of our joint pet and prot^.g^e, poor Rosa- 
lie. Can you at all enlighten me as to her odious mo- 
ther's views, with regard to her?" 

Mademoiselle Kramer, with much concern in her 
manner, meotioned her perfect ignorance upon the 
subject. 

" En effe^yMiladi,^* she continued, " c^est unefemme 
si desagrSabie^ si vulgaire^ eh en outt^e si sv^anie^ que 
povur moiy je FMte autant que possible; elle ne mSrite 

?ms: depossider une fille telle que noire aimable Rosa* 

" I agree with you perfectly, MadenKHselle; the 
poor chOd has been nurtured with such tenderness 
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and kindness amongst us all, that she will break her 
heart, if she is thrown into the society of vulgar, 
coarse-minded people. I sometimes fear, Mademoi- 
seliej» that voice of hers, which we have been culti- 
vating with such eagerness, and pleasure, may prove 
her misfortune, after all. Does it ever strike you that 
her mother intends to bring her out as a professional 
singer?" 

Mademoiselle Kramer shook her head, with a very 
sorrowful expression, but was silent. 

The Marchioness proceeded : 

'^ I should deplore such an event, for many reasons; 
I should hate to see the dear little girl who has been 
brought up, like one of our own children, enter a life 
of such slavery and publicity— to say nothing of the 
little degree of respectability, that attends the career 
of a public performer. However pure and excellent 
the individual may ever continue, the very asso- 
elating, and being in continual contact with those, 
whose reputation is tarnished, throws a cloud, a 
blight over the most innocent. Perhaps you may 
think me severe, but with my ideas upon the subject, 
were Rosalie to embark in such a profession, under 
the guidance of so weak a mother, much as I love 
her, with my present opinions, I- should no longer 
consider her a proper companion, still less a bosom 
friend for my daughters ; and to have such a bar- 
rier placed between them, would make my gentle 
Gertrude truly unhappy. As a governess, although 
her life may be one of drudgery, and ofiimes of an- 
noyance and dSsagremens, on the score of respectabi- 
lity, I deem it equal' to every other; and though it 
may be a humbler vocation than theirs will be, still 
my children might ever have felt happy to call her 
their friend, although her fate bad cast her in a more 
retired — more lowly sphere. I am sure, you know 
that such would be the case, dear Mademoiselle,'' 
continued Lady Belmont, « for I hope you are aware, 
that we have no friend,^ whom we more truly prize 
than yourself." 
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Mademoiselle, with glistening eyes> could only 
press the kind hand which was held out to her. She 
could not speak ; her heart was full of love and gra- 
titude towards her noble patroness, mingled with sor- 
row and care for the future prospects of her loved 
young pupil. 

The day at length was fixed for the departure of 
the family. Poor Rosalie drooped like a little fading 
flower. Even her voice seemed gone; she could 
not bring forth a single note to gratify the Marquis 
with a parting song. If she could have felt comfort- 
ed, it would have been by all the, kindness of this 
charming family. 

Lady Belmont, the day previous to leaving the 
Abbey, called her into her dressins-room, and after 
making her some useful and valuable presents of dress 
and books, said in the most soothing accents: — 

" My dear Rosalie, you are aware that you owe a 
paramount duty to your mother, and of course, her 
will must be your law ; but remember that I shall al- 
ways be your friend, and ever ready to serve you to 
the extent of my power ; so will the Marquis, and 
every member of our family. As for (Jertrude, you 
know how much she loves you ; therefore, do not 
give way to so much sorrow, my love. We have 
often parted before, and met again in happiness." 

" There is no more happiness for me I" exclaimed 
Rosalie, as she knelt before the Marchioness and bu- 
ried her face on her knees ; " but, dear Lady, believe 
me when I say, that whatever is destined to be the 
fate of the poor little girl your bounty and kindness 
have so long made the happiest of the happy — the re-^ 
membrance of your generosity, your angelic good- 
ness, will be the only bright thought — the stay of her 
existence." 

After a short pause, which was not interrupted by 
Lady Belmont, (for the agitation of Rosalie had com* 
municated itself to her own kind heart,) she conti- 
nued, looking up with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes : 
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" And I feel that the aspect of my destiny is indeed 
about to alter, oh ! so sadly alter ; do not forget me, 
dear kind friend, think of me with indulgence, what- 
ever may be my fate, for however far I may be re- 
moved from you all, I shall ever remain the same in 
heart ; the precepts I have learnt, whilst blessed by 
living under your influence, will preserve me virtuous, 
although I may be debarred for the future, from the 
happiness of being with you." 

Lady Belmont was much aflected ; she raised her 
in-her arms, and affectionately kissed the poor girl, 
then, leading her into the school-rocg^ri, she gave her 
into the charge of Mademoiselle Kramer, one of her 
most devoted friends, requesting that she would en- 
deavour to calm her, before she again joined Lady 
Gertrude, who was almost as miserable as herself. 

However much we may wish to retard the dreaded 
moment of an impending, and certain event, it will 
at length appear ; in vain we weep over the expecta- 
tion of its arrival, and fondly struggle to retain our 
present happiness a little longer. The blow will fall. 
The wretched moment had indeed arrived to poor 
Rosalie, for the Belmont family were gone, and she 
was left in lonely misery. 



^M»»99944M*- 



CHAPTER VI. 

From the moment of the departure of the family, 
Rosalie perceived that her mother was in a most ex- 
traordinary state of preparation and excitement. Her 
wardrobe seemed to be undergoing a complete in- 
vestigation, repair, and embellishment. Some dis- 
closure was constantly on her lips, which it cost her 
much difficulty to restrain. Many a faded, and once 
smart dress, which had not seen the light of day for 
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years, was taken from its place of obscurity, and the 
village mantua-maker's powers were put into requisi- 
tion, to remodel it, if possible, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

Rosalie was often called upon to be umpire, upon 
some matter of tastfe, and to decide whether a pink 
or a blue riband, was the most becoming to the still 
handsome face of her mother, as a cap was about to 
be manufactured, after the pattern she had borrowed 
from one of the Abbey lady's maids. 

Our heroine was all amazement at what she saw, 
but she was so unhappy at the moment, that she felt 
glad her mother had any subject to amuse her mind, 
and draw her attention from herself, thus enabling her 
to pass most of her time in the dear school-room at 
the Abbey. 

During the absence of the family, this apartment 
was left open for her use. She always found a bright 
fire burning in the grate, and books and music, by 
which means she could pursue her studies, without 
interruption. 

This was the only comfort which now remained to 
her, and it was with reluctance that she could tear 
herself away from this delightful solitude. 

One day on her return home, she saw that some- 
thing unusual had occurred ; both Mrs. Elton and 
the servant were bustling about in all directions, full 
of business and preparation. The moment her mo- 
ther perceived Rosalie, she exclaimed: "What a 
time you have been away this morning, child, I have 
been wanting you for a thousand different things; 
perhaps you are not aware," she continued, seating 
herself, looking very much heated by her exertions, 
and assuming a very consequential and mysterious 
air, " that I have for some time been expecting a 
visiter, and this morning's post brought me a letter, 
which intimates that he will be here to-night." 

" A visiter!" exclaimed Rosalie, in surprise. ^* Who 
can it be?" 

And her heart beat violently, and her colour rose ; 
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for a moment, she thought it might be myself, and 
that my return was expected as« a joyful surprise to 
her. 

" The gentleman who is to arrive,'* resumed her 
mother, "you have before seen, and a charming 
person he is; much will hrs society enliven our soli- 
tude. Indeed," she continued looking down, and 
putting on an air of almost maiden bashfulness, ** I 
trust we shall make him so happy, that he will be in 
no haste to leave us." 

Again the thought flashed across Rosalie's mind, 
that it might be Fitz-Ernest, or one of his brothers, 
who had promised to pass a day with them at the cot- 
tage, which they had once or twice before done, 
during the absence of the rest of the family. 

^* Pray, mamma, tell me who it is," she exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

" You recollect that delightful gentleman who was 
here in the autumn, during the Duke's stay at the 
Abbey, who wasf;o kind, and condescending as to no- 
tice you, Rosalie, and who did you the great honour 
of admiring your singing." 

" But which gentleman ?" asked Rosalie, for praise 
she remembered had issued from more than one pair 
of lips; at that time, it flowed universally. 

** Why, to tell you the truth," continued Mrs. Elton, 
" although the proud Marchioness did not vouchsafe 
to ask me to the Abbey during that period— which I 
always considered extremely rude — 1 was still for- 
tunate enough, through the excessive politeness and 
attention, of one of the party, to receive some courte- 
sy, which I think was only due to me, considering 
that I was the mother of the girl who was entertain- 
ing all the company. This polite gentleman visited 
me frequently ; and most insinuating and delightful I 
found him." 

" But who was it, mamma? Pray, pray, tell me." 

** 1 wonder you are so stupid, as not to be able to 

!;uess at once — Signer Gabrielli, of course, that de- 
igbtful, accomplished creature/' 
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'< What, that dark-looking, odious foreigner, whonfi 
dear Mr. Leslie used to dislike so very much? Oh, 
mamma ! I hope you are only joking !" 
Mrs. Elton looked most violently offended. 

" Joking, indeed, Miss Rosalie, I see no joke in the 
matter, and I think you are extremely impertinent, thus 
to speak of a person to whom I am so much attached. 
Mr. Leslie, indeed! pretty notions to put into your 
head. I suppose he only admires those who are like 
his own prim self. He is not my pattern, I can tell 
you. You had better take care what you are about. 
You little know what is going to happen. •You must 
be prepared to look up to Signor Gabrielli with re- 
spect ; aye, and with obedience also : and now. Miss, 
be so good as to go and assist Johnson in preparing 
for our supper to-night. You've been ruined and 
spoilt by those proud people at the Abbey ; I can tell 
you, you must lower yourself a peg or two if you 
please, before you are to get on, in the future life you 
are about to lead ; pray, leave your pride behind, with 
all your lords and ladies ; it will no longer be of any 
use to you." 

Rosalie, frightened by her mother's anger and vehe- 
mence, burst into tears', and left the room immediate- 
ty. She hastened to seek Johnson, the maid, of whom 
I believe I have already made mention as a sensible 
good woman ; she found her busy in her preparations 
^or a supper. 

, " Good Heavens, Johnson I" cried Rosalie, as pale 
and trembling she stood before her, " what does all 
this mean ? Can you enlighten me as to the purport 
of my mother's fearful words, and the'arrival of this 
odious Italian?" 

" My dear child," replied Johnson, shaking her head, 
and looking very much annoyed, " I have long expect- 
ed this ; but until I was quite certain, I thought I had 
better not torment you with my fears.^' 

'* To what does all this lead 1" cried poor Rosalie, 
in an agony of terror. 

^* Well," said Johnson, lowering her voice, " ever 
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since that man paid so many long visits here, during 
the Duke's stay at the Abbey, your mother has had 
letters from him constantly ; and as far as I can dis-. 
cover, from the hints she has thrown out, and the va- 
rious arrangements%she has made, she is really going 
to marry him." 

At this moment, Johnson cast her eyes upon Rosa- 
lie, whose pallid cheeks and closing eyes, showed that 
she was on the point of fainting. She took her into 
her arms and endeavoured to restore her. 

" Poor dear child," she ejaculated, as she bathed 
her forehead and chafed her cold hands, " I feared it 
would be thus ; but what could I do ? There was no 
timejeft for me to break the news gently to her ; the 
man will be here so very soon V^ 

Poor Rosalie was indeed in a dreadful state of agi- 
tation. With the idea of her mother's marriage, the 
whole train of her future wretched course of existence 
exhibited itself to her view. To live eternally in the 
society, in the power of that man, whose odious man- 
ners, and sinister countenance had disgusted, not only 
herselC but all those whose opinions she most valued 
— what degradation ! what misery I She was in such 
a state of despair, that her sobs were uncontrollable ; 
not all the scoldings of her mother, who was attracted 
to the spot, by the audible sounds of her sorrow, nor 
the tender soothlngs of her nurse, had any power to 
calm her. They were obliged, at length, to give up 
the point; and Mrs. Elton, in great anger, and witn 
much reluctance, was forced to allow Johnson to un- 
dress her, and assist her into her bed, where she lay, 
poor child, subdued and overwhelmed with unavailing 
grief. 

In the mean time, her mother was in all the delights 
of expectation, equipped in her regenerated finery. 
Signer Gabrielli at last arrived. Rosalie's absence 
gave them an opportunity of settling their future plans 
undisturbed, and in the course of a long conversation 
between this worthy pair, the fate of our heroine was^ 
decided. Every thing was arranged for Mrs. Elton's 
immediate marriage with the Italian. 

VOL. I. — i 
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To enlighten my readers as to the origin of an event, 
which may, perhaps, cause them some surprise, it will 
be necessary to state the reasons which induced Sig- 
nor Gabrielli thus to encumber himself with this silly, 
penniless widow. # 

Rosalie's extraordinary talents had made the deep- 
est impression upon his mind ; in addition to the many 
other bad qualities, which he possessed, he was of a 
most sordid, avaricious turn. In the little girl, he at 
once discovered a mine of wealth. He had lately ac- 
cepted an engagement at one of the theatres in Italj^. 
Calculating and cautious in the extreme, he consi- 
dered that the easiest, and even the cheapest manner 
of getting her completely into his hands, would be by 
marrying Mrs. Elton. He was penetrating and 
shrewd, and gathered sufficient informajtion, from what 
he saw and heard, to be aware, that by no other means, 
could he detach Rosalie from the Belmont family, by 
whom she wassomuch beloved. He gained from Made- 
moiselle Kramer, what were the views they had long set- 
tled with regard to her future life. He knew how power- 
ful would be their influence — how fastidious probably 
were their ideas; in short, the only certain, and legiti- 
mate mode of possessing a complete dominion over 
her, would be to entail upon himself the encumbrance 
of taking a wife, in the person of her mother. He 
shrugged up his shoulders, took a large pinch of snuff, 
and was for a few minutes irresolute. " Che Diavolo! 
there is no good without a mixture of evil," thought 
he. However Mrs. Elton was still a handsome wo- 
man, and such a fool, that he might easily bend her to 
all his wishes. To gain her consent was an affair 
soon and easily accomplished. As I have before said, 
she was heartily sick of the retirement in which she 
live4^ and the idea of exchanging it, for the delights 
of Italy, was indeed charming, to say nothing of the 
companion, that was ensured to her— one whom she 
considered a most handsome specimen of a man. 
His black bushy locks, and enormous whiskers were 
very imposing to her ideas; and she looked with ad- 
miration upon his hands, which, although constantly 
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begrimed with snuff, were covered with sparkling 
rings, which she longed to transfer to her own taper 
fingers. 

She had, however, sufficient cunning, to know that 
the business had better be kept as quiet as possible, 
till nearer the period of it3 completion, for she foresaw 
great opposition to Rosalie's departure, both from her- 
self, and the Belmont family, and well knew that it 
would nearly break the heart of her poor child. This 
knowledge, however, did not for a moment make her 
hesitate to immolate that child, on the shrine of her 
own selfish desires. 

On the night of Gabrielli's arrival at the white cot- 
tage, every final arrangement was made; as soon as the 
marriage had taken place they were to set off, with- 
out farther delay, to Italy. A year or two of intense 
labour, Gabrielli assured Mrs. Elton, would render 
her daughter quite capable of becoming Prima Donna 
of the Italian Opera in London — that is to say, if she 
would only grow a little taller; and nothing could be 
so favourable to that desired end, as a residence in the 
warm climate of Italy ; for considering the " statura 
magnifica della signora madre," he saw no reason, 
why her daughter should not inherit such an advan- 
tage. 

From the success of such a scheme, what riches 
would pour forth! The Italian's eyes glistened, and 
his smile was sardonic, as in his mind's eye he calcu- 
lated the treasures that he intended to accumulate, 
through the means of this poor fragile child; and Mrs. 
Elton viewing the perspective loaded with new caps 
and dresses, gossip, and tea parties, joined in this 
feeling of exultation, which beamed from the counte- 
nance of her intended. 

In order that the marriage might take place, with 
as little publicity as possible, it was arranged that in 
the course of a fortnight, which would just give Mrs. 
Elton time to dispose of her little property at Fair- 
bourne, she should, accompanied by Rosalie, join 
him in London, when, immediately after the \s^ed- 
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ding, they might commeQce their continental expe- 
dition. 

Mrs. Elton found that she had a much more difficult 
task to accomplish, with regard to Rosalie, than she 
had anticipated; she had imagined, that she would be 
all meekness and submission*^ but in the breast of Ro- 
salie lay hitherto dormant the strongest feelings. 
They had scarcely, as yet, been excited, for the last 
five years of her short life had passed in tranquil hap- 
piness; she had been nurtured by praise and tender- 
ness — in a degree almost spoilt. I confess with sad- 
ness, for my part, that I had the greatest share in 
over-indulging her; but there was something about the 
child so -sweet — so endearing, that never had I tried 
her temper by one harsh word. 

The next morning found our poor heroine in a state of 
indignant agony and distress; her spirit had not yet been 
subdued by sorrow, and she rebelled against her pre- 
sent trial. Life, she beheld for the first time in all its 
gloom ; a dark cloud seemed to hang over it. It is 
but too true, that the present constitution of human 
nature cannot tear uninterrupted prosperity, without 
being in a degree enervated by it. The poisonous 
weeds, which spring up in that too luxurious soil, re- 
quire the hand of adversity, to extirpate them ; it is 
the experience of sorrow and distress that subdues the 
arrogance of our nature, and softens the innate selfish- 
ness of our hearts. Rosalie hid her face upon her 
pillow and wept ; she would not leave her room ; no- 
thing could induce her to meet the odious man, whom 
her mother told her, she must henceforth reverence as 
a father. v 

From threats and scolding, Mrs. Elton was obliged 
at last to have recourse to entreaties that she would 
get up, and receive Signer Gabrielli with a cheerful 
countenance; but Rosalie was inflexible. At length 
her mother, in extreme anger and perplexity, with a 
very bad grace, gave way to her wishes, and dissem- 
bling her own feelings, made it appear to her future 
lord and master, that continued illness had confined 
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Rosalie to her chamber. Gabrielli was provoked at 
this intelligence ; he longed again to hear her singj^|ia[^^ 
feast his eyes upon the casket, from whence wasrta 
proceed such future treasures 1 

Fortunately for poor Rosalie the next day the Ita- 
lian was obliged to depart. After he was gone, John- 
son prevailed upon her to get up, and be dressed. 
This good soul was shocked with the alteration which 
so short a space of grief had made in the countenance 
of her dear child. There now appeared upon it a fixed, 
and* almost a sullen gbom. She had ceased to weep, 
but she spoke not. 

Her mother endeavoured to make some impression 
upon her, by scolding her violently; but she soon saw 
that was not the way to move her ; she then changed 
her tone to coaxing, and expatiated upon the advan- 
tages and delight of a journey to Italy. She spoke 
loudly in praise of the " charming man," who was 
soon to be so closely allied to them ; but all she said 
only redoubled the agony which plainly showed itself 
upon the expressive features of Rosalie, and she gene- 
rally concluded, by abusing her as an unnatural, stub- 
born, ungrateful girl," who bad no feeling for her own 
flesh and blood.'' ^ 

I suppose the torture^f mind the p^or child endured 
at this time cannot be described. She had not suflJ- 
cient experience in misery, to fly to the only consola- 
tion which was offered to her — prayers and supplica- 
tions to Heaven for support : she had not yet looked 
up to Heaven as a refuge, and, finding all on earth 
unstable — inconstant, she had yet to turn, in the help^ 
lessness of misery, to Him, whose ears are ever open-^ 
to the prayer of the sorrowful. At that moment she 
had but one feeling — a burning anxiety to be with 
some of us. Had she known where I was, she would 
have sought me without delay ; but she was ignorant 
of the actual place of my destination. 

1 have heard from Johnson, who supplied me with 
many of the details of my story, that for several days 
succeeding the events I have just recorded j she always 
found her, afler long absences from the cottage, ifi4he 
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church-yard, seated on a grave-stone, close to the spot 
^ we had fixed upon as our mutual burial place. She 
was never weeping, but there was a fixed and rigid 
expression in her countenance which told of an in* 
ward conflict, that must have been agonizing to en- 
dure. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Elton went on in joyful pre- 
paration for their departure; at intervals, however, 
much irritated by the continued and alarming depres- 
sion of her daughter and also by the evident disincli- 
nation which Johnson evinced to the change in their 
prospects. The latter had been a devoted servant 
-.. to Mrs. Elton ! for, although she plainly saw the foi- 
bles of her mistress, for whom she could not feel much 
respect — still, the love she bore the child she had 
nursed from its infancy, made her endure every in- 
convenience, and all the folly and occasional ill-hu- 
mour of the mother, rather than lose sight of that dear 
nursling over whom she had so long watched. She 
did not scruple to express her opinion openly upon the 
subject of the approaching marriage ; and so unlirnited 
was her censure, that had not Mrs. Ellon known how 
necessary she was to her comfort, she would, proba- 
bly, have highly resented the freedom. 

The time wore on rapidly, and there were but two 
days intervening before the one that was fixed for 
their departure for London. 

What a moment for Rosalie ! " Must I then leave thee, 
Paradise I" well might she have exclaimed, when she 
looked round upon the smiling scene, which she was 
about to quit, she sadly feared forever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was late in the evening, and Rosalie, who had 
been abs nt all the morning, had not yet returned. 
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Mrs. Elton and Johnson had been so much engaged 
during the day, that her non-appearance passed un- 
heeded by them. The latter knew that at the Abbey 
she would be well cared for. She was a general fa- 
vourite there, and the old housekeeper was as anxious 
about her as if she had been her own child ; she 
overwhelmed her with attentions, particularly now 
that she saw her low spirited and sufiering. Many a 
cup of warm jelly or nourishing broth, she endeavour- 
ed to force upon the poor- languid-looking girl Ro- 
salie, to please her, tried sometimes to swallow a small 
portion of the dainties which the good woman had 
prepared with her own hands — ^but her appetite had 
completely failed her. 

This evening, as I have before said, Rosalie re- 
turned not to her home ;— it grew dark, and still she 
did not appear. 

Johnson became very anxious, and her mother ex- 
pressed what she felt by abusing her — as usual. 

" What a tiresome, headstrong girl she has be- 
come," she muttered ; " always giving so much trou- 
ble," she added, as she saw Johnson leave her pack- 
ing, and about to depart in search of her. " We shall 
find her, I fear, a great plague; I wish I had never 
settled myself at Fairbourne — she has been quite ruined 
by the people here." 

In the mean time, Johnson sought the Abbey with 
rapid steps* . 

** Mrs. Smith !" she exclaimed, as she entered the 
housekeeper's room, " of course. Miss Rosalie is here?" 
— But Mrs. Smith assured her that she had not been 
seen af the Abbey that day ! 

" Iniieed," continued the good woman, " I have had 
some chicken broth by the side of my fire ever since 
the morning, and some nfce thin biscuits, to tempt the 
dear child to take a little nourishment; I have been 
quite vexed that she did not come." 

Johnson's heart sank within her ; but she instantly 
set out, accompanied by several of the servants, to 
search for Rosalie in every direction — no trace of 
her was to be discovered. All her usual haunts^ 
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were explored in vain ; and, after hours of fruitless 
endeavours to find her lost child, poor Johnson re- 
turned home half distracted, with apprehension and 
distress. 

Mrs. Ellon was now in good earnest alarmed. The 
morning dawned, but no Rosalie appeared. In her 

E resent dilemma she thought it best to write to Ga^ 
rielli for the assistance of his advice. Even with all 
her conceit and ignorance, she had sufficient penetra- 
tion to be aware that she should fall very short in 
the estimation of her admirer, if she did not bring 
"^with her a rich dower, in thq person of her talented 
child. 

But where was Rosalie all this time 1 Let us leave, 
for a short space, the inhabitants of the white cottage 
in all their alarm and consternation, and follow her 
footsteps. The day on which she was missed from 
Fairboorne, she had risen from her bed with, a heart 
more than usually heavy; a sleepless night had added 
to the misery of her feelings, and the idea of the near 
approach of her departure, which was to be the com- 
mencement of her new and dreaded career, presented 
itself to her imagination with redoubled horror. She 
dressed herself hastily, and sought the fresh air ; she 
imagined that her griefs would feel lighter under its 
refreshing influence. Towards the rectory she bent 
her steps, the first time for many a day ; although the 
church-yard had been her favourite haunt, she always 
sedulously turned her eyes from encountering objects, 
the sight of which would recall scenes of such pas't 
happiness, that, now heart-stricken a« she w^s, she 
could not view without torture. But still she must 
once more look upon it, and breathe a long — a last 
farewell; she dared not enter the gates; the new rector 
had taken possession of the place, and she was in no 
tnood to encounter strangers. 

Poor Rosalie!— She leant over the^ palings, and 
strained her tearful eyes by gazing upon the well-be- 
loved spot. How fragrant was the perfume of the 
air, which wafted over so many of my cherished 
plants. A shower had just fallen — every thing was 
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fresh and green, with the early tint of spring. The 
last spring! — how happy was she then! — We were 
both busy with some new flower beds : there they were 
in rich luxuriance, and the bright colours of the plants 
were now blossoming for others ! 

What a tale of happiness did every feature of the 
place recall! — The open window, which disclosed the 
interior of the little study. Oh ! how she longed to 
see my countenance looking from it, to greet her, as 
it had been ever wont to do, with the most affectionate 
smile of welcome 1 Now all was cold — silent as the 
grave. Long did the poor girl remain rapt in all the 
misery of painful contemplation, and only left, with 
slow and lingering steps, on perceiving some of the 
present occupants approaching. 

She turned at once into the park, and soon found 
herself in the flower garden. Here her recollections 
were not less agonizing. — ^' Oh ! Gertrude! Gertrude!" 
she exclaimed, as every object associated with the 
image of her sweet friend met her eye ; " what would 
I give to behold you once more ! — I must— I really 
must see you. I have not even heard from you lately. 
What is the cause of your silence ? 1 cannot con- 
tinue to exist without seeing you, if it is but for one 
short hour !— cost what it may — I will go to you !" 

At this moment, a thought had darted across her 
mind. She remembered that a London coach passed 
through the village every day, at twelve o^clock. 

" I will go to them," she continued; •' I can endure 
this load of wretchedness no longer without advice — 
with no one to tell me what I really ought to do. If 
they assure me that my path of duty is to submit, I 
wiirendeavour to do so ; but from their lips must I 
hear my doom pronounced. Oh! dear Mr. Leslie, 
where are you ? — why do you hide yourself from your 
poor little Rosalie? — Why are you aot here to direct 
itiy steps ? — to teach me to bow with submission to 
the trials that await me? Until I see you, my heart 
will remain rebellious — wrong as it may be.** 

She reflected for an instant, and then hastily re- 
turned to the cottage, where, unheeded by her mother 
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or Johnson, she deliberately made up a small parcel, 
and taking with her a purse, which the kindness of 
Lady Belmont had well filled, again sallied forth. 
She knew that in the course of an hour the coach 
would overtake her; it stopped to water the horses at 
a small public house on the road-side, there she re- 
quested to be taken up, and in a very few minutes, 
was rolling rapidly on towards London. 

It was a long and fatiguing journey, for the coach 
did not arrive at its place of destination until the next 
morning ; but the excitement of Rosalie's mind was 
so great that she felt it not. Her sensations were of 
a mixed nature, but those of relief, .and almost joy, 
predominated. To feel that she should so soon be 
with her beloved friends, was exquisite delight; still 
the remembrance of having so abruptly left her mo- 
ther, caused a shadow to fall over the brightness of 
the prospect. 

Fortunately for Rosalie, her only travelling com- 
panion was an old lady, who seemed to take a great 
fancy to our heroine, and perceiving how pale and 
exhausted she looked, insisted upon her taking some 
refreshment ; and when they stopped at the Borough, 
she kindly saw her into a coach^ giving, at the same 
time, instructions to the driver, to proceed to the man- 
sion of Lord Belmont, which was in Piccadilly. 

How long appeared the distance, until she reached 
the haven for which she panted ! She was frightened 
and bewildered by this, her first introduction to the bus- 
tling, noisy city of London. At length, she was before 
the doors of Belmont House; she saw the well-known 
livery, and many a well-remembered face amongst 
the servants; she sprang from the coach, and 'was 
soon in the arms of her dear Lady Gertrude ; there, 
she felt safe, and for a moment, all her former wretch- 
edness was forgotten. 

The surprise of the family, on seeing Rosalie, was 
very great ; and when they heard her story, they 
were indeed perplexed, and much concerned : none 
of the letters which she had written to them upon the 
subject, had been received, and Rosalie now felt con- 
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vitxced that her mother had intercepted her corre- 
spondence, for she discovered that they had been 
^ually astonished, at not having heard from her, in 
answer to the many letters that had been despatched 
to Fairbourne, 

Her kind friends soon perceived, that after the first 
low which happiness spread over her countenance, 
lad faded away, she was in a most exhausted and 
uncomfortable state; indeed, when she had stated 
every circumstance of her present position, the colour 
gradually left her cheeks, and a succession of faint- 
ing fits, alarmed and distressed all those around her. 
She was carried to her bed, from which she was un- 
able to move for weeks, as her life was in great dan- 
ger, from the effects of a nervous fever. 

In the mean time. Lady Belmont felt that she was 
placed in a very embarrassing situation. Truly did 
she compassionate the fate of Rosalie, and to avert 
the evils which menaced her, she was ready to make 
every exertion ; but she foresaw every description of 
difficulty. I was summoned immediately to assist 
the family with the aid of my advice, and I found my 
poor liiileproiSgee in a most lamentable state, both of 
mind and body. 

How kind ! how liberal were the views of all the 
Belmonts with regard to her. I can never forget the 
impression it made upon my mind, and the admiration 
which not only this trait in their characters excited, 
but 1 may also say, the constant tenor of their bene- 
volent lives. They did, indeed, shed light and lustre 
over the sphere in which they moved. Rich is their 
reward in this life, in peace of conscience, in the ap- 
proval of the wise and good ; but glorious and trans- 
cendent will be their lot, we must humbly hope, in 
Heaven, on that day when the Lord '^ maketh up his 
jewels." 

The Marchioness had immediately written to Mrs. 
Elton, to inform her of the unexpected arrival of Ro- 
salie; but no answer did she receive to this commu- 
nication, until one morning Signer Gabrielli was an- 
Tiounced, and requested to have a p^vate interview 
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with Lady Belmont This, however, she declined, 
insisting that I should be present during the audience. 
The odious creature was then admitted. He was, as 
usual all bows and servility ; and with^ much theatri- 
cal gesticulation, said that he had come " de la part 
de sa chlre ^pouse,^* to claim her daughter, as they 
were on the point of leaving England for the conti- 
nent. Lady Belmont told him that her removal was 
at present quite impossible, on account of her severe 
illness, but that Madame Gabrielli should'have free ac- 
cess to her, whenever she wished to see her; and 
strongly recommended that Johnson should be sent 
immediately, as she, of course, would be a comfort to 
the invalid. 

She then stated her wishes and views with regard 
to Rosalie, which were most kind and liberal. 

She said that, in the event of Madame Gabrielli's 
consenting to give up Rosalie to their care, Lord Bel- 
mont and herself would enter into an agreement with 
them, engaging to provide amply for her, and that 
every care should be taken to advance her in re- 
spectability and happiness. 

The subtle Italian, through all his endeavours to 
disguise his feelings, was evidently perplexed and en- 
raged at this proposal, so difficult to reject, from its 
extreme eligibility with regard to Rosalie. 

He talked a great deal about the tender heart of 
his carissima sposa, and the extreme attachment she 
felt towards her child, all of which he knew was a 
mere fagon de parler; however, he said he would 
consult with her, although he feared she never would 
consent to the very generous, and noble offer of Ma- 
dame la Marquise. 

We at once foresaw that such would be the case ; 
for it was easy to perceive, that the cupidity of the 
man was excited, and that it was, in order to make 
money by the poor girl, that he was so anxious to 
keep her firmly within his clutches. 

Oh ! how I wished for riches? for I believe, had I 
possessed them, I should have bribed the man at any 
price, rather than sacrifice her to such a wretch, and 
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to a future existence, which would be to her, con- 
stituted as I knew her to be, misery itself. 

Lady Gertrude and I used to converse for hours 
upon the subject, but we could not inspire each other 
with any thing like hope. 

A letter arrived from Madame Gabrielli evidently 
not composed by herself. It was a mixture of servi- 
lity and impertinence ; but its purport was to express, 
that no power on earth, nor offers of any description, 
would induce her to give up her child; she hinted that 
no one else had any right over the actions of Rosalie, 
but herself, and as her mother she commanded her 
to return to her, the very moment she was able to 
leave her room, since already, Signor Gabrielli's plans 
had been seriously deranged by her inconvenient ill- 
ness. She wished for no other communication upon 
the subject, from any quarter, as her decision was ir- 
revocably made ; and, therefore, it was utterly use- 
less for any one to attempt to alter her fixed determi- 
nation. She concluded this composition, by some 
overstrained expressions of gratitude to the Marchio- 
ness, which did not accord very harmoniously, with 
the other part of her epistle— and thus ended our 
hopes^ 

It was a sad task to communicate this intelligence 
to poor Rosalie, who was slowly recovering; but still I 
was obliged to do so. I found the only path 1 had 
now to pursue, was not uselessly to condole with her, 
but to endeavour to strengthen her mind, to enable her 
to bear her misfortunes with fortitude. As she lay, 
poor little girl, on the sofa,- pale and exhausted, from 
both mental and bodily sufferings, I talked to her se- 
riously and firmly, 

I besought her to cling for support, to Him from 
whom alone it could proceed; which was the only means 
of enabling her to look calmly upon the evils that 
threatened the future. I tried to enforce upon her 
mind, that the defence which religion provides, is in- 
deed a " shield and buckler,'' which the Almighty 
spreads before the believer, to cover him " from the 
terror of night, and the arrow that flieth by day;'* 

VOL, I. — 5 
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when the time of trouble comes — and come it must to 
all — that it places the virtuous under the pavillion of 
the Almighty, by aflTording them that relief, which 
arises from the belief of the divine protection; it opens 
to them sources of consolation, which are hidden from 
others by the additional strength of mind, with which 
it endows them 4 it sets them upon a rock, against 
which the tempest may beat, but which it cannot 
shake. The eye of God dwells equally upon the 
lonely dwelling, and on the palace of a king ; every 
pang of sympathy, every labour of love, every feeling 
of submission — is known to Him; every privation pa- 
tiently endured, every virtue humbly exercised. He 
can abundantly recompense; the meanest of his ser- 
vants is dear and valuable in His gracious sight, and 
many a name unknown, or persecuted on earth, will 
be found written by His merciful hand, in the book of 
life. 

She always listened to me, dear child, with earnest at- 
tention; my words sank deep into her heart, and with 
God's assistance had their due effect. Her mind be- 
came gradually fortified against the events of this in- 
constant stale; higher prospects arose before her 
mind, and I trust she was, in a measure, prepared for 
future storms. Her reflections were now such, that 
" to the upright make light arise in darkness," and 
she endeavoured, with all the fervency of her soul, to 
cast her cafes upon her Father in heaven, humbly 
trusting that he would indeed care for her. 

I could not but agree with her, that her prospects 
were very gloomy, and that she would have extreme 
difficulties to encounter. We did not xonceal from 
her, the projects of the Gabriellis, and she was in- 
formed that most likely they intended, that she should 
become an actress. We opened her eyes, to the cer- 
tainty of her having to mix in society which would 
be repugnant to every feeling; but still we assured 
her, even through that very ordeal, she might pass 
scathless, if she held fast the principles which had 
been so constantly inculcated in her mind. Assisted 
by the compassionate mercy of the Almighty, she 
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peed never feel herself abandoned or unprotected, left 
in this vale of tears, to bear solitary and alone her 
woes. In her dark, as well her brightest hours, God 
would be with her; His influence cheer her in the 
saddest moments; it would accompany her steps, to 
the most distant regions of the earth. Should she be 
separated from all those she loved, exiled to a foreign 
land, even there, '< the hand of God would hold her, 
and his right hand guide her.'' 

But, although my lips uttered words of support and 
comfort, my heart sunk with dread when I considered 
her sad fate. On making inquiries into the character 
of Gabrielh*, we found that he was a man noted for 
the profligacy of his habits. " How," thought I, " can 
Lady Belmont with her virtuous, and fastidious no- 
tions upon the subject of female propriety, countenance 
for the future, any degree of intimacy between her 
pure, and high born children, and the daughter-in-law 
of such a person as the Italian?" 

The more I reflected upon the subject, the more 
hopeless it appeared; and when the parting moment 
arrived, and we had to relinquish the poor girl into 
the hands of her — I can only term them executioners — 
I felt that it was like hurling her at once into the pit 
of destruction. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I SHALL never forget the thoughtful kindness with 
which the young men of the family, treated our he- 
roine during this period. I had not before seen Rosa- 
lie so attractive as regards personal appearance, for 
during this brief space of sorrow, she seemed to have 
advanced years in womanly beauty. The character 
of her countenance had entirely changed: from the 
laughing child, she had become the sorrowing Madon- 
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na ; her complexion pale and clear — her large eyes 
drooping, and their long dark lashes too often moist 
with tears. I was now certain that my prediction 
would be verified, and that her loveliness would daily 
increase to transcendent beauty. 

Fitz-Ernest and his brothers had free ingress to 
their sister's dressing-room, and there they even as- 
sisted the sweet Gertrude in trying to sooth the 
stricken girl. 

Fitz-Ernest, who naturally possessed a serious turn 
of disposition, aided me to strengthen her mind, by in- 
culcating ideas of submission, indeed of obedience, for 
we foresaw that her life would be truly one of hard- 
ship — cruelty even we imagined, might be exercised 
towards her by the unprincipled being to whose do- 
minion she would have henceforth to yield ; for we 
heard that, in addition to his imperfections, he was of 
a furious and ungovernable temper. 

Lord Henry, the second son, more volatile and 
light hearted than his brother, tried to laugh away 
her grief. 

" Never mind. Rosy," he would say, " after all you 
will be Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, and no bad 
thing let me tell you; and if you go on improving as 
you have done lately what with those lustrous eyes 
and that voice, which you know, even in your worst 
days, we always considered like that of a Siren, you 
will no longer be the Coal Black Rose, but the Bella 
Bellissima Kosa. You will have all the men in Lon- 
don at your feet. You will be half smothered with 
garlands and bouquets that will be showered upon 
you, from every box in the Opefa, and your jewel 
case will not be large enough to contain the presents 
which will pour from all quarters. I shall be quite 
proud of you, Rosalie." 

Rosalie turned away, shuddering from such conso- 
lation; but Fitz-Ernest had the power to sooth her 
wounded feelings. His manners were mild and per- 
suasive; his voice full of pathos and sweetness. Most 
thoughtful were the proofs he gave of his anxiety for 
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the amelioration of her lot, and to nrovide, in some 
measure, for her future comfort. One of the most 
substantial and valuable, was ensuring to her the at- 
tendance of her faithful Johnson. The poor woman 
arrived one day in great despair; she brought the sad 
tidings to the unhappy girl, that the night oefore she 
had received her dismissal from Gabrielli. Had she 
only considered her own advantage and comfort, it 
would have been far better for her, to have relinquish- 
ed a service now rendered irksome, and disagreeable 
in the extreme, from the character and habits of the 
master she had acquired; but she knew that to Rosa- 
lie her departure would be most fatal — most injurious; 
she anticipated for this loved child, nothing but priva- 
tions, inconveniences and misery. She felt that she. 
had it in her power, to assist and comfort her in a 
hundred different ways; and this devoted creature 
would rather have begged her way to Italy, than have 
quitted her for ever. 

Fitz-Ernest heard the circumstance, and without 
saying a word of his intentions, hastily left the house; 
he ascertained, from the porter, where Gabrielli was 
to be found, and ordered his cab, soon found himself 
in that part of the town, so ably pourtrayed by an ini- 
mitable author; it is so descriptive, that I cannot for- 
bear inserting it here. 

" Although a few members of the graver profes- 
sions live about Golden Square, it is not exactly in 
any body^s way, to or from any where. It is one of 
the squares that have been; a quarter of the town that 
has gone down in the world, and taken to letting lod- 
gings. Many of its first and second floors are let 
furnished to single gentlemen, and it takes boarders 
besides. It is a great resort of foreigners. 

** The dark complexioned men who wear large rings, 
and heavy watch-guards, and bushy whiskers, and 
who congregate under the Opera colonnade, and 
.about the Dox-ofRce in the season, between four and 
five in the afternoon, when Mr. Seguin gives away 
the orders— all live in Golden Square,, or withia a 

6* 
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street of it Two or three violins, and a wind instru- 
ment from the Opera band, reside within its precincts. 
Its boarding-houses are musical, and the notes of 
pianos, and harps float in the evening time round the 
head of the mournful statue — the guardian genius of 
a little wilderness of shrubs, in the centre of the square. 
On a summer's night, windows are thrown open, and 
groups of swarthy moustachio'd men are seen by the 
passer-by, lounging at the casements, and smoking 
fearfully. Sounds of gruff voices practising vocal 
music, invade the evening's silence, and the fumes of 
choice tobacco scent the air. There snuff and ci- 
gars, and German pipes and flutes, and violins, and 
violoncellos, divine supremacy between them. It is 
the region of song and smoke. Street bands are on 
their mettle in Golden Square, and itinerant glee-sing- 
ers quaver involuntarily, as they raise their voices 
within its boundaries." 

Fitz-Ernest easily, discovered in this quarter, the 
abode of the Gabriellis. He was ushered up to a first 
floor, where he found Madame Gabrielli alone. The 
air of discomfort which pervaded the room, and her 
own altered appearance, were a strange contrast to 
the neat clean little parlour in which he had always seen 
her formerly and the decent propriety of dress, -which 
she used to wear at Fairbourne. Now there was an evi- 
dent attempt at finery — at youthfulness of appearance. 
She was seated on a dirty faded sofa, her head adorn- 
ed with a cap that had already become begrimed, by 
the dirt and smoke of London ; but which was orna- 
mented with tawdry coloured ribands. Her hair had 
evidently been tortured by vain attempts to make it 
fall in ringlets; her person was attired in a silk dress, 
very short, and very scanty, but still it was silk, and 
Madame Gabrielli considered that a great improve- 
ment on her neat, clean Fairbourne cotton dresses; 
her feet had been most certainly equipped, from a 
ready made shop in Cranbourne Alley; and very smart 
— although very unshapely they looked, in a pair of 
bronze slippers. 

She received the young Lord with some degree of 
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confusion ; she knew not whether the meetmg was lo 
be hostile or amicable. Lord Fitz-Ernest at once sa- 
tisfied her on that point. With his usual frank, unaf- 
fected manner, he shook hands with her, and imme- 
diately entered upon the subject of his visit, which 
was to intercede, in behalf of Rosalie's still being al- 
lowed to retain the comfort of Johnson's attend- 
ance. 

Madame Gabrielli coloured violently, and appeared 
at a loss what to say, but on Fitz-Ernest's adding, 
" My dear Madame, it cannot surely be your own 
wish, to part with your excellent ana well-tried ser- 
vant ;" he was surprised by seeing her suddenly burst 
into tears, and at the same moment hearing her hus- 
band on the stairs, she rose and hastily went into an 
adjoining apartment. 

It was with no slight degree of disgust, that Fitz- 
Ernest found himself tete-h-iete with this odious foreign- 
er ; and his heart sunk, when he remembered that 
Rosalie, with all her refinement, her ideas and man- 
ners so innocent, and lady-like, would soon be under 
the unlimited control of this low, coarse-minded man. 

It was not long before he discovered that the ex- 
pense attendant upon having the addition of Johnson 
in the journey was the chief objection to her ac- 
companying them. This obstacle, Fitz-Ernest easily 
devined the means 6f overcoming ; there was a gold- 
en key, which he found most useful in the present in- 
stance, and which immediately opened the heart of 
the avaricious Italian, and this generous noble youth, 
was hot sparing in. the expensive means that he took 
to obtain his purpose. On promising to pay a large 
sum, GabrieHi agreed to allow Johnson to go with 
them to Italy, and more than one aching lieart rejoiced 
at this event. 

Although we could extract but little from this'good 
woman, for she seemed determined to be as silent as 
possible on the subject, still it wa^ too certain, from 
her grave looks, and the portentous shake of her head, 
when any questions were asked her, that already the 
weak, but unfortunate Madame Gabrielli had disco^ 
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vered that there were many more thorns than roses 
in the path she had chosen for herself; and that the 
dismissal of her old servant, had been a dreadful 
stroke to her. 

We may easily imagine Rosalie's gratitude ; al- 
ready had she looked up to Fitz-Ernest as a being so 
exalted — so superior, that she could almost have 
worshipped him; and now when he had told her what 
he had done, at the same time repeating those kind 
expressions which he had before so often uttered, 
** tnat she must ever consider him in the light of her 
most anxious friend, and remember, that if ever she 
imagined he had it in his power to befriend and as- 
^sbt her, she was to promise to apply to him, without 
hesitation or reserve ;" when these worfls of friend- 
ship flowed from his lips, an4 Rosalie looked upon a 
countenance which was like a mirror, reflecting the 
most benevolent and beautiful qualities of the heart, 
with the full tide of gratitude overwhelming her every 
feeling she sank before him, she clasped his knees, 
she kissed his hands, whilst tears of mingled joy and 
bitterness flowed in torrents down her cheeks. 

" I cannot thank you,"^ she faltered out in broken 
accents, '* I cannot thank you ; — poor indeed would 
be my weak expressions, to conxrey the depth of my 
gratitude ; but, Lord Fitz-Ernest," she continued with 
the utmost anxiety depicted in her looks, " promise 
me one boon, and perhaps my heart may still not 
break ; promise n>e, that under every circumstance 
that may hereafter befall me, you will not despise me, 
you will not prejudge me; for believe me when I de- 
clare, that abject as I may appear associating, with, 
and surrounded by those, whose conduct you must 
condemn, I bear a talisman about me which wilt 
preserve me from contamination— the idea of having 
once possessed your regard, and the affection of your 
noble family. You may avoid me,** she added sob- 
bing bitterly, " hut think with pity — not with scorn 
upon poor kosalie.'* 

Dear, excellent young man! little did he imagine, 
that whilst he was pouring oil and wine into the 
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wounds of her mind, he was in fact UDConsciously, 
laying a foundation of wretchedness to the young 
girl, which did indeed prove incurable — and most 
fatal. 

There are dormant fires lurking in the depths of the 
female bosom which, when once enkindled, become 
impetuous, and are sometimes desolating in their ef* 
fects ! 

It is of no use dwelling upon this melancholy pe- 
riod — the deep sorrow of the young ones, and the- 
graver regrets of her more experienced friends, for to 
Lady Belmont with her refined and strict ideas, Ro- 
salie appeared lost to them for ever. 

The day arrived but too soon, and the poor girl was 
to be torn from those she loved ^so well. 

I believe nothing would have supported her, through 
the last parting, but the assurance, I whispered into 
her ear, that it would not be long before she saw me; 
that I would follow her to Italy. At this last hope, a 
gleam of comfort did, for a moment, beam from those 
sad eyes, and she faintly said, " Then I feel that I 
shall not be utterly abandoned." 

The day fixed for her departure was now come, 
and the sorrowing child was given into the hands of 
her mother. 

Can 1 ever forget the anguish of her countenance 
as she clung to me, and fixed her mournful eyes upon 
me when I was about to take my leave I This might 
be said to be the first commencement of her real 
sorrows, and heavy and foreboding were the thoughts 
that filled my heart, when at last I bade her a sor- 
rowful farewell. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Various circumstances, and a long and painful ill- 
ness, prevented and deferred my proposed, and much 
desired visit to Italy. We had heard occasionally 
from Rosalie, but her letters were little satisfactory. 
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for they were evidently written with constraint, 
which we could understand, as they were most cer- 
tainly submitted to the inspection of those with whom 
she lived. At length I was enabled to leave England, 
and at once bent my steps towards Naples, in which 
city Rosalie resided. The date of her last letter in- 
dicated where she was to be found, and the morning 
after my arrival, I set out, my heart beating with that 
degree of agitation, and nervous pleasure, which one 
experiences in the expectation of meeting those we 
love, after a long and painful absence. 

The street was in an old part of the town, gloomy, 
when contrasted with the gay appearance of the mo- 
dern city, which is formed upon a plan so splendid 
and elegant. The house to which I was directed, as 
the abode of Gabrielli, was built in the heavy imper- 
fect style of architecture, invented and adopted during 
the middle ages, which gave a sombre appearance to 
the habitation. 

I was preparing to ascend the staircase, which led 
to the apartments' occupied by the family, when my 
passage was impeded by a young man, who entered 
immediately after me, and who, in his extreme impa- 
tience, little heeded me as he flew past, full of youth- 
ful activity and eagerness. I was peculiarly struck 
even by the transitory glance I caught of his counte- 
nance. I could easily perceive that he was Italian by 
birth, from his clear olive complexion, glowing, how- 
ever, with the hues of health, his bright dark eyes, and 
black hair wreathed in short curls round his open 
fearless brow; bold and light was his step, and I could 
not help smiling, when I contrasted it with the mea- 
sured stiffeneigait with which I slowly followed him; 
and then I almost sighed to think that my days of 
youth and strength were over. 

The young man, who appeared to be about twenty 
years of age, carried in one hand an enormous bou- 
quet; in the other an open basket, through which I 
saw some magnificent purple grapes. A kind of in- 
stinct told me they were for Rosalie, therefore I fol- 
Io,wed his impetuous steps, as closely as I could. He 
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passed along a gallery, and at length reached a door 
at which he paused, and knocked. 

" Enlrate,^' said a soft musical voice, which at once 
I knew to be that of Rosalie. Immediately the door 
was opened by the youth, who, without closing it 
again, walked rapidly into the apartment. I did not 
advance for I could stand concealed by a projecting 
part of the wall, and, at the same time command a 
view of the interior of the room. 

It was a vast apartment, furnished (or rather un- 
furnished,) in the true Italian style. The table, at 
which indeed my sweet Rosalie was seated, and a few 
chairs, were the greater part of its contents, except- 
ing a marble slab or two, upon which were arranged 
the choicest flowers. I must not, however, omit a 
pianoforte, a quantity of music, and several bird-cages 
suspended at the windows. 

Rosalie, as I have already said, was seated before 
the table, busily employed in copying music. What 
a change had eighteen months wrought in her appear- 
ance! From the child, she had matured into the 
loveliest of l^omen. She was pale and very thin, but the 
outline of her figure was beautiful in the extreme. She 
wore a white dress with long-loose sleeves; her hair 
was simply arranged, in quite a classic manner, on 
*her small and well formed head; and her pleased 
smile, and the glow of animation which spread over 
her features, as she raised her eyes on the* entrance 
of the youth, rendered her, at that moment, tran- 
scendently lovely. 

"Oh Arluro,'' she exclaimed, in the purest Italian 
as he approached her, *' what — more beautiful flowers! 
Those you brought me last are not yet dead. I have 
just been putting fresh water to them; see how bright 
and beautiful they look ; and those splendid grapes,'* 
she added, as he drew his treasure from the basket, 
" kind, good Arturo, how you spoil me — what should, 
I do without you!" 

" Ah signorina mia,'' replied the young man, his 
eyes glistening with pleasure, " how amiable it is of 
you to thank me; it is I who am the obliged; your 
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goodness in accepting what I so humbly bring, makes 
me, indeed, the debtor. And see, sweet Rosalie,'* he 
continued, producing from the basket some stores of 
green food for the birds, " I have not forgotten what 
will make your pretty pets very happy to-day. I 
have taken a holiday this afternoon, and am come 
here to spend it with you. Will you allow me to re- 
main, hellissima signorina?*' 

Rosalie smiled, and then sighed. 
^ " I doubt whether Signor Gabrielli would be satis- 
fied, ths^t I should be so long idle ; I have a great deal 
of music to copy, but you will assist me, and you 
shall afterwards sing with me, Arturo, and then my 
tasks will pass lightly and profitably away.'* 

Arturo was about to answer, and a delighted ac- 
quiescence was upon his lips, when hearing the sounds 
of footsteps approaching, I thought it best to emerge 
from my place of concealment ; in another moment, 
I had entered the apartment and was standing before 
the astonished girl. With a shriek of surprise, and 
joy she flew into my arms, and whilst I pressed her to 
my bosom, I felt the tears of warm afiection flow from 
my eyes. 

It is impossible to describe the joy we both felt in 
this reunion. Rosalie appeared as if restored to new 
life. She made me sit down then placed herself on 
her knees before me, with my hands closely pressed 
within hers, and her tearful eyes fixed earnestly upon 
my countenance, she remained some tfme in silence ; 
her heart was too full for words — she could only look 
her joy. 

She was roused from this state of mute happiness, 
by seeing Arturo suddenly take up his hat, and rush 
towards the door, through which he was going to 
make a sudden exit, when she called to him : 

** Arturo, come here; before you go — and I will not 
detain you now — ^let me present you to Mr. Leslie. 
How often have you heard me talk of this dearest and 
best of friends." 

The countenance of the young man, which had be- 
fore assumed rather a disappointed and sombre ap- 
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pearance, now beamed again, and he approached me 
with an air at once courteous and kind. " Oh ! my 
dear Sir/' she continued, "you must love Arturo for 
my sake ; he has truly been to me the best of brothers; 
if you did but know all his aflfectionate attention — his 
unremitting exertions for my comfort and happiness ! 
without him, 1 feel I hardly could have drawn on my 
weary existence." 

The young Italian's cheeks glowed, and his eyes 
glistened as Rosalie uttered these words ; he was vehe- 
ment in the warmth of his expressions, but she inter- 
rupted him by saying : " Now, Arturo, you must go, 
for I have much — oh how much to say to this my 
friend — my father. Come again in two hours, if you 
can; but at present I have neither eyes nor ears for 
any one else." 

The youth instantly obeyed her; but with steps less 
light and elastic, than those with which he had en* 
tered the apartment: and as 1 gazed after his youth- 
ful, and beauteous form as he slowly departed, the 
thought darted quickly through my mind, that there 
was a tale of Jove to be told in that quarter. 

And now that we were alone, Rosalie seemed to 

feel, that she must again renew her tender caresses. 

Her warm heart appeared to expand with delight, at 

the sight of her old and devoted friend. My silver hair, 

and furrowed brow, were looked upon by her with 

^ more tenderness — more apparent admiration, than she 

' had bestowed on the handsome countenance of Arturo. 

How truly lovely she looked, sweet girl! I sighed, when 

I saw all my predictions as to her beauty, so fully 

verified. 

By degrees, when the first emotions of her joy had 

!)artly subsided, I drew from her the particulars of her 
ife since our separation. 

Poor child, much indeed, had she suffered ! Gabrielli, 
she confessed to me — but she did so with shrinking, 
fear, and hesitation — was possessed of a most violent 
and tyrannical temper. Her unfortunate mother was 
one of the most wretched of women ; as for herself— 
and her face grew pale, and she shuddered as she 
VOL. I. — 6 
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commenced the subject— she said she certamly did 
undergo much fatigue, and was harassed to the very 
utmost pilch, by the Italian's absorbing anxiety, that 
she should improve in music ; almost every hour m 
the day was devoted to the study of it. But that was 
the least part of her troubles, her fondness for the 
science rendered it supportable; it was living under 
the same roof with such a man— witnessing his daily 
ill-treatment of her unhappy mother— that was most 
distressing to her feelings; and then the having to as- 
sociate with his friends ! 

"Toward me," she continued, " his conduct is at 
present less brutal. I have taught him," and her eyes 
kindled as she spoke, and a flash of indignant fire shot 
from them, " in a degree to fear me. Oh dear Mr. 
Leslie," she exclaimed bursting into tears, " if you 
knew what I have sufl'ered— what 1 have endured; 
that monster has exposed me to insult, which I would 
not shock your kind heart by describing. In order to 
teach me, (he said) the science of acting, he brought 
into the house a man of the vilest and most vicious 
habits. I was left alone with him for hours, exposed 
to all the libertinism of his manners ; but," she con- 
tinued as rising from her seat, she paced the apart- 
ment with agitated steps, whilst her countenance as- 
sumed a look of fierceness, quite unnatural to her, "I 
have dared him to repeat the outrage; young and 
feeble as I am, I conquered— but oh ! in what man- 
ner! what torture I endured throughout the trial! I 
determined not to open my lips, not to sing a single 
note, until I obtained Gabrielli's solemn promise, that 
I should never see that man again, or be exposed 
to similar insuhs; that I was to talie no lesson of any 
description, but in the presence of Johnson who, I 
knew, alone had the strength of mind to guard me 
properly from insolence ; but before I could obtain 
this promise, what weeks of persecution and cruelty 
had I to undergo I I was threatened — confined. He 
even endeavoured to starve me into obedience ; but he 
at length discovered that I possessed a spirit unbend- 
ing ftt his own» how little careful I was of preserving 
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my wretched lire, how slightly I valued its con- 
tinuance I Death would indeed have been a welcome 
release. Oh ! how I prayed for it. My health gave 
way, but my resolution was firm — immoveable. I 
cannot tell you all my reasons, for what may appear 
to you excessive obstinacy. I would not torture your 
kind nature by detailing them, they are too horrid — 
too dreadful," and she placed her hands upon her eyes, 
as if to shut out some painful image. 

I was so much shocked, that I could not interrupt 
her by making any comment; and, conquering her 
emotion, she continued her sad story. 

"Agony of mind — deprivation of every kind, brought 
me at last to the brink of the grave. Then did my 
persecutor become really frightened ; he thought he 
was about to lose a source of future wealth, which he 
fancies is vested in the unfortunate girl before you. In 
dismay, he promised any thing, every thing to tran- 
quillize my mind ; but still though weakened in body^ 
to the utmost pitch of feebleness, I was firm as a rock 
in determination. I made him write what I dictated, 
and obtained from him a solemn assurance, which has 
hitherto benefited me much. I have now the comfort 
of this apartment, which I can call my own. I con- 
tinue to study hard, certainly ; I go to my bed every 
night fatigued and exhausted, but still it is peace — hap- 
piness — compared to what I have endured. 1 have 
had some gleams of comfort throughout all this dis- 
tress. I have been supported in my duty by all that I 
learnt from you, dearest Sir : strength was vouchsafed 
to me, by clinging to that trust, which indeed, in my 
hour of need, did not fail me. 

" And what support and consolation was the atten- 
dance of Johnson 1 it has been indeed an inestimable 
blessing, and 1 prize it doubly, from the remembrance 
whence it sprung. Signor Gabrielli would fain have 
deprived me of this my only consolation, but for the 
continued generosity of dear, dear Lord Fitz-Ernest, 
who, by paying largely for her board, bribes the avari- 
cious man to allow her to remain; nothing else would 
have tempted him, for in hb heart he detests ber — al- 
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most fears her; for she is bold and dauntless, where 
either the welfare of my mother or myself is concern- 
ed ; she braves his anger and asserts our rights ; we 
could not have supported our fate, if it had not been 
for her unfailing exertions for our comfort." 

"And who," I asked after a pause of some mo- 
moments, " is the youth who has just left the room?" 

" Oh ! dear Arturo,'* she replied, her countenance 
relaxing into a gentle smile, " the best and kindest 
friend 1 have in Italy, who has been truly a brother 
to me here. Although quick and violent in his feel- 
ings, like all Italians, notwithstanding his impetuosity, 
he possesses good sense, and the truest of hearts. My 
acquaintance wilh him commenced at the seminario, 
•which I have attended for the purpose of study; his 
profession also is to be that of music. His voice is a 
splendid tenor, and as practising with him is very be- 
neficial to me, his intimacy has been tolerated,' and his 
society has been my greatest solace. I cannot enu- 
merate all the acts of kindness and attention which he 
seems never weary of showering upon me. If I 
could only make him a little less empressi — a little 
calmer, quieter in his deportment, our intercourse 
"would be delightful; but he sometimes overpowers me 
by the warmth and energy of his desire to contribute to 
my comfort and happiness ; but Arturo, with all his 
Jiltle faults, is very dear to me." 

IJooked at Rosalie when she said this, with sonm 
degree of curiosity; but she was so composed and col- 
lected, so completely free from the embarrassment which 
ever attends any feelings, belonging or proximating to 
the passion of love, that at once I Teli certain, that al- 
though poor Arturo might experience towards her 
sentiments of the warmest nature, hers were those of 
the calmest and most sisterly affection. 

Whilst we were thus speaking, a gentle knock was 
heard at the door, and the subject of our conversation 
again entered. He came in with a degree of timidity, 
uncertain whether his presence was desired or not ; 
he was most cordially welcomed by us both. I could 
speak Italian fluently, therefore was able to converse 
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Mrith him, and oh I how the eloquent blood rushed to 
his cheeks, and what joy sparkled in his eyes, when I 
told him that he must look upon me also as his friend; 
for all that Rosalie had related to me of his goodness 
towards her, had already created for him, a warm 
place in my heart. 

Certainly, I never saw a more splendid specimen of 
youthful, though manly beauty; and when I gazed on 
him, I could almost have accused my dear favourite 
of coldness, not to be influenced by the ardour which 
flashed from every glance of his expressive counte- 
nance. Little did f imagine at that moment what 
was passing in her heart! how completely every ave- 
nue of love for another was obstructed by one alt 
engrossing feeling, one which strengthened daily — 
hourly — which was nurtured and cherished by her, as 
the only stay by whichshe clung to existence. ** Man 
is the creature of impulse, of ambition; love is the em- - 
bellishment of his early life, or a song piped in the in- 
terval of the acts, but a woman's whote life is a histo- 
ry of the affections; the heart is her worlds — it is there 
her ambitiop strives for empire— it is there her avarice 
seeks for hidden treasures; she sends forth her sym- 
pathies on a venfure, she embarks her whole soul in 
the traffic of affection, and if shipwrecked, her case is 
hopeless— for it is the bankruptcy of the heart." 

How delightful was this evening which we passed 
together. Gabrielli and his wife, had gone on an ex- 
pedition of amusement, and were not to return until 
the following day. Poor Madame Gabrielli was now 
and then included in these trips, but Rosalie never ac- 
companied them. There were several; reasons for 
keeping her secluded, besides her own. great distaste 
to the idea of mixing with the associates of the Italian; 
In the subsequent knowledge I acquired of the position 
and views of the mati, I soon discovered the motives 
which directed him, in many parts of his conduct to- 
wards Rosalie. I opened his heart, and gained 
his confidence in some degree, by the only means 
which I found would ensure me free access to my dear 
young friend. 1 made him presents, which at onco: 

6* 
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secured me from his impertinence, and converted him 
into my humble servant. 

He told me that Rosalie's improvement in singing 
isras wonderful beyond measure ; that her voice sur- 
passed any he had before heard ; her acting also was 
superb ; it appeared as if she were born for the stage, 
to surprise the world by her dramatic powers ! 

«' Most forti^inate it was," he added, " that I disco- 
vered the geno, which would otherwise have been lost 
— ^buried in obscurity. She is a star too shining — too 
precious to be brought forward on any inferior stage ; 
she must, from the commencement of her career, be 
first rate, she must be duly appreciated." Therefore 
the London Opera was fixed upon, as most worthy to 
be the theatre at which she should make her debut. 

" Her beauty," he also said, " will create a most 
vivid sensation ;'' for, indeed, he declared that he was 
already obliged to keep her en retraiie, as she attract- 
ed the utmost attention, whenev^f she was seen by 
strangers; " in short," added the wily Italian, endea- 
vouring to blind me by assuming an appearance of ex- 
cessive regard for propriety, and anxiety for Rosalie, 
'* I do all in my power to preserve the charming girl from 
any thing that can injure the innate purity and fresh- 
ijess ofher mind; and I shall have pride and satisfac- 
tion in feeling, that even in a profession so open to ca- 
lumny and censure, there will be at least one can- 
tatrice sans reproche.^^ 

Vile wretch ! I longed for lightning to flash from 
my eyes, to blast him lor bis iniquitous hypocrisy. I, 
who kniBw all his base feelings, and the conduct he 
had at fjrst pursued towards the poor girl ! 

His only motive for thus secluding her, arose from 
selfishness; — the desire that her beauty and talent 
might bui;st l^ke an unexpected meteor upon the pub- 
lic; for I heard from Johnson what had indeed ap- 
palled me, had shaken my very inmost soul with hor-. 
ror ;. and it required niuch self-command, I may add 
deception, which only my affection for Rosalie could 
hcLve made me assume, to maintain a semblance o£ 
l^eace towards the base Gabrielli. Johnson, with tear* 
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of sorrow and disgust^ gave me a touching history of 
all that my poor cherished child had endured ; person- 
al privations and discomfort, were but light matters 
in the scale, compared with the other miseries she had 
encountered. 

It appeared, that in order to bring down her mind 
in some degree to a level with those with whom she 
would have to associate — in short, with his own vul- 
gar and depraved taste^ and habits, his plan evidently 
was, at first, to vitiate her feelings — to accustom her 
to the society and manners of licentious actors and ac- 
tresses. He wished her to look upon vice and immo- 
desty with a hardened eye — to feel pleasure in the 
light frivolous society of those with whom he lived on 
terms of intimacy. He cared not what she did, so 
that she was secured to hinias a source of wealth; 
could he once accomplish this, his task would be much 
less difficult — he would then be able to mould her to his 
every wish. 

To execute this desired end, the wretch brought 
into the house a friend, and accomplice ; a man whose 
talent and science in the art of music and acting ren- 
dered him well able to aid in the instruction of Rosalie. 
He was worthy of being the tool and confidant of Ga-^ 
brielli. The sweet,^ innocent ^irl wa3 insulted by this 
villain, and none of her complaints were heeded by 
the person who. ought to have \^en her protector. 
But she at last prevailed ; her firmness terrified 6a- 
brielli into submission to her will ; and this weak, de-. 
licate girl, with no other weapon but her virtue and 
innocence, had the power of subduing even the auda- 
city of these licentious men^ 

How proud I felt of my pupil-«the child of my 
adoption and love I She had, indeed, been strength- 
ened by the armour of that faith which it had been my 
task to inculca,te ; sustained by its powerful influence, 
the poor child sunk not under the pressure of persecu- 
tion. When the clouds gathered, and the murmur of 
the storm was heard^ she found refuge in that trust,, 
which is described as a hiding-place from the wind^ 
and a covert from the tempest 
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CHAPTER X. 

The aspect of Rosalie's existence had, for a brief 
space, brightened. I represented to Gabrielli how ne- 
cessary relaxation was to the restoration of her health, 
and so that she still continued her studies, he was wil- 
ling that, under my escort, she should nnake some ex- 
cursions in the neighbourhood. We also went toge- 
ther almost every night to the Opera of San Carlos. 
A box was appropriated to her use ; for^ as Gabrielli 
was a principal performer, he had it in his power to 
command that indulgence at an easy rate, and he 
forced her to avail herself of the privilege, it being 
professionally advantageous to her. Naples is still the 
great mart of the musical genius of Italy; and its grand 
national opera of San Carlos, taken in all its combina- 
tion of architectural and ornamental beauty, its adap- 
tation to sound, principal singers, fine choruses, and 
scenic illusions, is certainly superior to all other thea- 
tres in the world. 

Music was a real^ource of delight to Rosalie; and 
bad it not been forced upon her in so unpleasant a 
manner, would almost have amounted to a passion. 

We took some delightful expeditions. Every thing 
was new and charming, to Rosalie, who bad been so 
strictly secluded. Arturo was ever our companion 
in these rambles, and daily I became more attached 
to this most interesting youth. I perceived, with sor- 
row, with what intensity his ardent heart doated upon 
Rosalie. It did indeed grieve me, for I foresaw trou- 
ble to one who had created an interest in my afiec- 
tions. As for Rosalie, I felt that my love for her was 
my destiny— a chain that had wound itself round my 
heart; and I was certain, that although I pressed it to 
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my bosom with affection, it was drawing upon me 
sorrow — both future and present. 

• Our excursions were truly delightful. Sometimes 
we commenced them at so early -an hour, that the 
stars were still burning brightly in the clear blue hea- 
vens, but they soon, though gradually, to use the words 
of a distinguished writer, " paled their ineffectual fires; 
a sort of sapphire light fell like a shower on the sum- 
mits of the mountains, and ushered in the rising sun, 
which ascended most gloriously, most awfully above 
that mighty elevation, wher^ the sublimest spectacle 
of nature is most sublime; many a point of bleached 
rock sparkled with reflected rays, and hung above the 
rolling vapours of the valleys beneath, like beacon 
lights on the ocean's verge, and many a changeful 
meteoric illusion cheated and charmed the eye, until 
the first burst of day dispelled every atmospheric mist 
and cloud, and left distinctly traced, and brightly gilt, 
the surrounding beauties of the scene." 

These expeditions often led us to Puzzuoli, Baia, or 
the woody cliffs of Pausilippo; and as, on our return, 
we glided along the moonlit bay, the melody of Ita- 
lian strains seemed to give enchantment to the scene- 
ry of its shore. At this cool hour, the voices of the 
vine dressers were frequently heard in trio, as they 
reposed after the labour of the day, on some pleasant 
promontory, under the shade of poplars ; or the brisk 
music of the dance, from fishermen on the margin of 
the waves below. The boatmen rested on their oars, 
while we listened to voices modulated by sensibility 
to finer eloquence than it is in the power of art alone 
to display; and at others, while we observed the airy, 
natural grace, which distinguishes the dance of the 
fishermen and peasants of Naples. Frequently as we 
glided round a promontory, whose shaggy mosses im- 
pended far over the sea, such magic scenes of beauty 
unfolded themselves, adorned by these dancing groups 
on the bay beyond, as no pencil could do justice to. 
The deep clear waters reflected every image of the 
landscape; the cliffs branching into wild forms crown- 
ed with groves, whose rough foliage often spread down 
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their sleeps in picturesque luxuriance; the ruined villa 
on some bold point, peeping through the trees; pea- 
sants' cabins hanging over the precipices, and the 
dancing figures on the strand — all touched with the 
silvery tint and soft shadows of moonlight. On the 
other hand, the sea trembling with a long line of radi- 
ance, and showing in the clear distance, the sails of 
vessels stealing in every direction along its surface, 
presented objects as interesting as the landscape was 
beautiful. 

I have sometimes blamed myself for having exposed 
poor Arturo to such a combination of enchantments; 
under such a sky, with scenes of beauty so seductive 
around him, his mind must have been more than ever 
rendered liable to love. All nature seemed to con- 
spire against him, to fan the flame which already 
burnt far too fiercely in his bosom. 

It was surprising to see how much Rosalie's health 
improved during this period, and the consequent ef- 
fect it had upon her beauty. Her complexion, though 
always pale, lost the sickly tinge which before had 
dimmed the lustre of her charms ; her eyes assumed 
almost their usual expression. On my first arrival, I 
was startled by the degree of fierceness and wildness 
with which they were occasionally lighted up; and on 
speaking upon this subject to the faithful Johnson, she 
shocked me by the account she gave of the variable 
state of the spirits, and even of the temper of Rosalie. 

** Indeed, sir," she said, ** had that wicked man not 
ceased, in some measure, to persecute the poor child, 
I do not hesitate to say that I feci convinced that her 
mind would have given way. Many a night and day 
have I watched her without daring to leave her side, 
for certainly there was something, as you remark, in 
the appearance of her eyes, which made me tremble; 
and after that dreadful time, when she received such 
gross insults from the wretch Rinaldo, 1 was obliged 
to apply leeches to her temples to produce conscious- 
ness, so completely were her senses failing her." 

This account made me very anxious, and 1 redou- 
bled my efforts to amuse her mind, and in every way 
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to ameliorate her condition. I discovered that it was 
Gabrielli's intention that the following spring should 
be the period for her to make her debut upon the 
stage. Poor girl I when I considered the excitement 
such an event would occasion, I felt how completelv, 
notwithstanding her aversion from the task, she would 
enter into every character s! e had to personify. 
From the specimens I had witnessed of her acting, I 
could easily perceive that she would be a complete en- 
thusiast in the art, and no doubt had she not been edu- 
cated with such different and re6ned ideas, the mitier 
itself might not have been distasteful to her. 

Whilst rehearsing scenes from some of the most 
splendid operas, she was like one inspired. Her mag- 
nificent voice — the extraordinary animation of her 
countenance and gestures — the dignity and grace of 
every movement, rendered, her indeed unrivalled. 
She was then fearfully beautiful ; but there was some- 
thing in the impression it made upon mv feelings, un- 
earthly, unnatural, and although I could not but ad- 
mire her acting and feel almost electrified by its bril- 
liancy, still it always filled me with dread — with 
dismal forebodings. Could her mind bear such violent 
excitement? Such energy must prey upon itself — that 
degree of feverish vitality must consume, even whilst 
it brightened. 

It was truly a musical treat to listen to the duets, 
she sang with Arturo. His voice was a splendid 
tenor, and the fire and intensity of his feelings made 
him do ample justice to the beautiful music they sung. 
He was an orphan, and had been educated by an un- 
cle. His career was to be that of the stage, but his 
relative had no farther ambition for him than the Ita- 
lian theatres. I, however, soon discovered that his 
ardent desire pointed to the same mark, from whence 
Rosalie was expected to derive such fame; to follow 
her footsteps — to watch over her with the anxious eye 
of deep rooted attachment — to be her friend, ay I — 
even her lover, seemed to be the hope which mingled 
in his every plan for the present and the future. 

I believe I have naturally a tinge of romance in 
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my composition^ and I must own that the warm and 
generous — the impetuous disposition of this young man 
-^the extraordinary beauty of his person, and the 
strong indications he gave of a kind and excellent 
hearty enlisted me completely in his cause ; and I won- 
dered that Rosalie did not return his love. I was 
sometimes almost vexed with her, for the coolness 
with which she often treated him, and I sympathized 
truly in all he felt, in consequence of the manner in 
which she used to endeavour to damp the warmth of 
his affection ; but she acted honourably. She had no 
heart to give; and although she really loved him, with 
the sweet, though placid feelings of a sister, and was 
touched beyond measure by all his tender cares; still 
I saw that she wished to destroy, at once, any hope 
that might arise in his mind, that her sentiments would 
ever resemble those which so tumultuously agitated 
the boson^of Arturo. 

My visit to Naples was shorter than I had intended 
it should be; indeed, I do not know how I could ever 
have torn myself away from the only object on earth 
to whom I felt my presence so essential, for comfort 
and happiness, had I not been recalled to England by 
the urgent entreaties of a relative, my return being 
required for the arrangement of some affairs of the 
utmost importance to his future welfare. During 
my stay near Rosalie, I remarked with surprise, how 
very seldom she made the Belmont family the topic 
of her conversation; indeed, after she had satisfied her 
anxiety respecting their, welfare, and received from 
me, upon my first arrival, a most minute and separate 
account of each individual, composing that beloved 
circle, she always avoided the subject. 

I once expressed this surprise to her, and her an- 
swer affected me much. With the deepest sadness in 
herwoice she said, " Dear Sir, it is upon principle, 
that I check both my words, and even thoughts upon 
that subject, which is to me the dearest I can ever 
have on earth. I endeavour to turn from it, and the 
effort wrings my very inmost soul ; but I strive, by 
degrees, to wean my mind from the idea — the hope 
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of ever again meeting my almost idolized friends, as I 
have done. Their kindness towards me, I am con- 
vinced, will never lessen ; their feeling of interest will 
follow me to my grave ; of this lam thoroughly con- 
vinced, and the thought is sweet and soothing conso* 
lation ; but the more I see of this profession, the more 
I know of the people with whom I must ever asso- 
ciate, I feel how impossible it would be, fiow incon- 
sistent with the dignity, and purity of those noble 
young ladies, to hold any thing like intimacy, with one 
wh9 has been contaminated, by living in an atmos- 
phere so foul — so tainted, as that in which I have for 
some time dragged on my weary existence. I feel 
that I am degraded — sunk ; I move about with down- 
cast e^es and hesitating steps ; I feel already the fin- 
ger of scorn pointing at me. You know, my dear Mr. 
Leslie," she continued, with a kind of wild unnatural 
laugh, " actresses in this country are denied even the 
rights of sepulture ; does not that convince you, how 
completely out of the pale of decent society, they must 
be considered ? scarcely ranked as christians^ they live 
despised and die unheeded — unprayed for. No," she 
exclaimed, as she stood before me, her hands clasped, 
and that expression glistening in her eyes, which it 
always alarmed me to behold, *'poor Rosalie has 
taken her final leave of happiness-^of hope. I may 
indeed say with the wretched Medea, piu speme non 
mi resta,** and at that moment how beautiful was her 
attitude, but what a countenance of wretchedness did 
she exhibit ! 

" You little know the state of my hearty the torture 
—the agony I endure; but I have one ray of comfort," 
she continued, clasping her hands with a look of sor- 
row, I can never forget ; " I am convinced that it will 
not last very long; the source from whence I derived 
happiness is all dried up; but recollect Mr. Leslie," 
die added in a hurried manner, and laying her hand 
upon my arm, and looking wildly and inaploriiigly ia 
.mvface, ^ I shall be in England, I fervently pray, 
when I die ; d^r generous England 1 — there, in that 
Jblessed land, the refuge for the iiQbai^y» t^ Ao^ ^mX 
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refuse a narrow grave, a funeral service to the hum- 
ble broken-hearted actress; remember your promise, 
Mr. Leslie, recollect the cJd yew tree — the shaded 
corner in the church-yard at Fairbourne ; you must 
promise me not to forget it, oh ! promise, promise," 
she continued, becoming violently nysterical ; and in- 
deed I had to promise — to sooth — to endeavour for 
many hours to calm her, before she could in any way 
control the overpowering agitation and excitement of 
her spirits. 

Poor girl ! in her almost frenzied manner, how 
truly did she personify some of the heroines, whose 
characters she studied to represent. I had seen her 
rehearse the part of JS/ina Pazza, and, gracious hea- 
vens ! with what thrillinff effect ! How completely 
could she portray, and identify herself with the sem- 
blance of madness ! I, indeed, trembled for her mind. 
Could she not be saved from a continuance of her pre- 
sent life? If not, I plainly saw she would be lost for 
ever ; but what was to be done ? what course to be 
pursued 1 

The Italian evidently regarded me with a suspi- 
cious eye, and I was certain that he longed for my 
departure ; but still I was determined to maintain my 
ground. I plied him with presents ; anticipated his 
wants — his wishes, almost exhausted my slender 
finances, by temporizing with this wretch ; but impe- 
rative duty at length called me away, and the poor 
child was again left in the power of this monster. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was at Brighton, in the month of November. 
The Court had taken up its abode at the Pavilion. 
The town was o6e scene of gaiety and bustle: crowds 
of well-dressed people were thronging the promenades, 
land the pure air and bright atmosphere seemed to 
have imparted life and vivacity to all. The presence 
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of royally — the expectation of seeing the cortege from 
the palace pass to and fro, gave an additional inte« 
rest to the busy, lively scene, as each individual re- 
ceived the passing, kind, and condescending notice of 
a sovereign, whose memory must ever recur to his 
people with feelings of tender as well as of grateful 
recollection. He was, indeed, the father of his peo- 
ple, for, in the almost affectionate interest he felt in 
them all, there was a sort of parental kindness, which 
sunk deep into their hearts, and which they never can 
forget. 

It was one of those lovely mornings that occur fre- 
quently at this favoured spot, even in winter; the air 
was calm, and the sun so powerful, that, although pro- 
bably, in the country there might have been a hard 
frost — here, the air was brisk, but not cold. The sea 
was quiet as a lake — all nature smiled — autumn ap- 
peared as if it were giving its parting gala. 

Two youngs men were sauntering lisflessly upon the 
esplanade ; they were both handsome, and aristocracy 
had marked itself upon their brows. After walking 
in silence for some moments, the taller, and, perhaps, 
strictly speaking, the handsomer of the two, and whom 
we will designate as Sir Francis Somerville, turned 
to his companion, and said, evidently wishing to get 
rid of him — 

" My good fellow, if you are waiting for me, per- 
chance you may grow weary of the task, for it is my 
intention to remain here at least an hour." 

" Tell me your inducement, and, perhaps, I maybe 
inclined to do the same ; but, I suppose, it is the usual 
reason, les beaux yeux of some fair maid, wife, or 
widow.'' 

"It is, indeed," exclaimed Sir Francis, warming 
into confidence, as he entered upon the subject. "I 
am expecting again to see the most beautiful creature 
my eyes ever looked upon." 

" Then," replied Ihe other, *' I too am fixed as a 
rock;" and he forthwith took possession of a seat; Sir 
Francis was about to place himself by his side, whea 
he appeared to be suddenly transfixed by the appear- 
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ance^f some object, and his friend saw him turn ex- 
tremely red, and, following the direction of his gaze, 
gerceived approaching the figure of a young girl, 
he was rather tall than otherwise, and her figure was 
concealed by a large cloak ; her bonnet almost en- 
tirely shaded her countenance, and an envious veil 
completed the concealment. She carried in her hand 
a roll of music. She had nearly reached the spot 
where the two young men were sitting, when a child 
who was playing with a hoop ran violently against 
her, and, with the movement, the parcel dropped from 
her hands ; in another instant, the slight string that 
bound it giving way by the fall, the music was scattered 
about, and the wind assisted in dispersing it in all di- 
rections. 

The two young mep gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity of assisting the fair sufferer afforded by 
this confusion, and it was not without some difficulty 
that they contrived to collect all the various pages 
that were flying about, to the amusement of the 
passers by. 

During this process, the face of the young girl had 
beeo disclosed} ^nd a more lovely one was seldom or 
never seen. She appeared to be not more than 
eighteen years of age— such large dark eyes! — a com- 
plexion pale but clear, and smooth as marble; — and 
how is it possible to describe the beauteous form of 
those rosy lips, which when they smiled, revealed 
teeth of the most dazzling whiteness! Her hair was 
jet black, plainly braided upon her open forehead, and 
when, on receiving the music from Sir Francis, she 
drew off her glove, in order to fasten with the string 
the truant leaves, the young men looked with delight 
upon the small white hands, so delicate and so lady- 
like. 

But now all was accomplished; — the music was 
rolled up and more firmly secured, and the young girl, 
with a graceful courtesy of thanks, was about to depart, 
when suddenly she turned her large beaming eyes upon 
the companion of Sir Francis, who was standing be- 
fore her, his eyes riveted with admiration and scrutiny 
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upon her countenance* She looked for a moment 
•fixedly upon him, and then, uttering a faint low scream, 
would have sunk to the ground, had not her arm been 
caught by a woman who had, unperccived by the 
others joined the group. She, in an instant, roused 
herself, and, without again raising her eyes, hastily took 
the arm of this person, and, walking on as fast as her 
trembling limbs would enable her to do, reached a 
" fly," and was soon whirled out of the sight of the two 
friends, who remained for some minutes motionless and 
silent, from the surprise occasioned by the. strangeness 
and rapidity of this adventure. 

"By Jove! this is devilish odd!" exclaimed Sir 
Francis Somerville. " What made her scream, and 
almost faint? — she was all smiles and blushes but one 
moment before ! I verily believe it was something she 
saw in you that frightened her! What could it be'!" 
he again exclaimed, looking at his companion from 
head to foot ; " there's nothing so wondrous frightful 
about you, or so captivating either, forsooth ! You 
are a good-looking fellow,. but upon my word,!* added' 
the self-satisfied Sir Francis, twisting his mustachios» 
and casting his eyes with complacency on his own 
well-proportioned limbs, "if she were inclined to fall 
in love at first sight, I do not see why she mi^ht not 
have chosen me, quite as soon as your Lordship!" 

The young Lord laughed at his friend's complimea- 
tary speech, but,, as they walked back to the Pavilion, 
for'lhey were both at that time attaches to the Court, 
be was grave and thoughtful, notwithstanding all the; 
inuendoes and banterings of Sir Francis. 

The truth was, there was something in the counte* 
nance of the young girl that had peculiarly arrested 
bis attention, and struck upon some chord which vir 
bratdd to his heart. It was not her beauty alone: 
there was an indefinable feeling of having seen some 
one who. resembled her; but it was so vague and 
shadowy, that he could not fix it upon any one indir 
vidual; it was not so much admiration as a sensation 
of intense curiosity and interest. There was an ex- 
pression in the glance of the unknowa beauty, that 

V 
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_ haunted hfs imagination; and the accent of her voice, 
when she briefly expressed her thanks, rang on his 
ears like some well-remembered melody. Be must 
see her again. 

The young man was restless and uncomfortable, 
and he saw that he was watched with a scrutinizing 
» eye by Sir Francis, who already felt himself rather 
ill-used, and jealous. He had been the first to dis- 
cover the fair incognita, and fancied that she was his 
exclusive property. To improve his acquaintance 
with her, he was quite determined ; but he would not 
again allow of a partner in the affair. With indefa- 
tigable industry, which would have been admirable in 
& better cause, he sought to discover where she lived 
and who she was — but in vain — no trace of her could 
be found ? 

It must also be allowed, that Lord Fitz-Ernest 
(whom we have before forgotten to designate by his 
proper name) was not idle in the same pursuit ; but 
^e mysterious beauty had disappeared ; and although 
he lingered, hour after hour, on the esplanade — 
looked, with a penetrating eye into every vehicle that 
passed^ — resorted to the libraries — allowed himself to 
be jostled by the dirty mob, as he loitered at the coach 
ofQces, and, in short,, wearied himself by his anxiety, 
he couM not again feast his earnest gaze upon those 
expressive features; he could only recall to his fancy 
the enchantment of her smile, and remember the 
€fweetnes8 of her plaintive voice. 

For a few days the Impression was vivid in the ex- 
treme; but with the changeful, happy life of a young- 
man, with the world and all the enjoyments it eon- 
tains before him, the keenness of it by degrees wore 
off; and, although the image of the lovely girl often 
arose before his imagination, in a manner for wMch 
he could scarcely account, still it was but a passing 
thought, and no longer proved, as at first, a real 
9Qurc^ of annoyance and torment. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

Wfi have lost sight, for some time, of the Belmont 
family. It was several months after my return to 
England, that 1 found all these amiable beings well 
and happy in London. Most eagerly and anxiously 
they asked for every particular concerning poor Ro- 
salie. The account I gave of her caused bitter tears 
to flow from many an eye. 

Sweet Lady Gertrude was, indeed, hearf stricken 
when she heard the details of all the sufferings her 
loved friend had endured, and the miseries that were 
still in store for her. Th« young men were indignant 
and disgusted. Lord Henry, who was of an impetu- 
ous spirit, quick and ardent in all his feelings, strong- 
ly urged his wish to set off immediately for Italy, m 
order to endeavour to extricate his dearly remenv- 
bered playmate from the hands of her tyrant. 

It may be readily imagined that I opposed thisplaa 
most resolutely. What a train of evils would it have 
engendered I I wished that I had painted the affair 
with less vivid colours ; I saw the effect it produced 
on the minds of both the young men,, and, as is often 
the case, after having been too diffuse and communi-t 
cative upon any subject, ( longed to unsay all that 
had escaped my lips. 

I remembered the daiJc countenance of the ItaIian^ 
the malignity which constantly overspreads his fea- 
tures, and, at that nmment, I could even imagine 
that his passions might impel him to the perpetration 
of almost any crime, howsoever hideous. 

I remembered, too, Arluro— his deep, his jealovs 
love for Rosalie ;- how would he endure the sight of 
this handsome, generous youth, upon whom the ob- 
^ct of his unrequited passion, would pour all the 
hitherto locked up torrent of her affection-:— an af-^ 
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fection, purely sisterly, but still one she did not dare 
to demonstrate towards the fiery young man, whose 
blood flowed with the vehement warmth of his cli- 
mate, unrestrained by education, precept, or example. 

All that could be done at present, was to hold a 
council upon the subject, and endeavour to discover 
if there were any possibility of extricating her from 
the power of Gabrielli; but, after mature delibera- 
tion, we found that such a scheme, at present, would 
indeed be impracticable. The only plan to pursue, 
was to allow events to take their course ; and should 
the health of the poor girl really give way, after she 
had appeared upon the stage, which I felt convinced 
it certainly must do — then would be the moment to 
make terms with the Italian, and come fprward to her 
rescue, although I feared— oh, God! and but too just- 
ly ! — that the wretch would rather see her die in the 
fetters which his avaricious hand had bo^nd around 
her. 

In a private conversation with the Marchioness, I 
mentioned to her what I considered the morbid state 
of poor Hosalie's feelings, with regard to her situation, 
which made her shrink from the idea of associating 
with those she most loved. Lady Belmont was af- 
fected to tears, by this token of the sensibility of the 
poor girl. In reply, she said to me : 

'* I cannot bat admit, in a great measure, the truth 
of what the dear child says upon the subject ; it is a 
touching proof of the justness and propriety of her feel- 
ings ; for, although I can never abtemdoaor loqk cold-* 
ly upon one I love, and ever shall continue to love so 
well, still it will be a difficult position for us all. The 
character of Gabrielli appears so unprincipled and un- 
amiable, that it must be painful to my every feeling, to 
see my daughters in any way mixed up in his con^ 
cerns. However, their position in the world is such, 
they need not hesitate to take by the hand one who 
was the companion of their early ](ears> public as may 
be her present situation* Still, it is a lamentable bu- 
sinessy." she continued, ''and one^that really dwells 
upoa my mind^ and makes m^ unhappy ; I often da^ 
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rAore, and reproach myself for the part that I have 
had in this sad finale. The concerts at Belmont ! when 
1 brought her so unnecessarily forward, and placed 
her under the notice of this dreadful Italian ; but, little 
did I foresee such a train of untoward events.*' 

All this excellent lady said, was but too true. I 
could only listen in silence, and inwardly deplore the 
sad fate of my poor Rosalie. 

I soon discovered that Lady Gertrude had Been 
wooed and won by a youthful nobleman, who appear- 
ed in every respect worthy of her. The marriage, 
however, was not to take place for some months, owe- 
ing-to the young man not having attained his majori- 
ty. I fancied that I had also made another discovery. 
There was a certain Lady Constance Delavel, who 
was much talked about by my young friends; and I 
soon settled it in my own mind, that Fitz-Ernesl must 
have looked kindly upon her. It appeared an alli- 
ance much desired by the family, who were vehement 
in their praise of this noble young lady ; and, indeed, 
1 was told, in confidence, .by my sweet lady Gertrude, 
who never wihheld any thing that she thought would 
interest and give pleasure fo her fond old friend, that 
she knew the fair Constance had no longer a heart at 
her own disposal, for she was certain it was devotedly 
bestowed upon her brother. 

" But, although Filz-Ernest," she continued, " ad- 
mires dear Constance very much, I fear it is not, as 
yet, that warm attachment which I am sure she feels 
towards him ; but we hope and pray, that in time, we 
may have the joy of seeing him thoroughly impressed 
by her perfections. She is a being most peculiarly 
formed to constitute the happiness of such a delight- 
ful creature as our own dear Fitz-Ernest. I am al- 
most inclined to imagine," the sweet girl added, smi- 
ling and blushing, ** that we women only know how 
to love fervently and devotedly. However, it is not 
fair to say so, for I think I could point out one, who 
understands the feeling as well as we do. You have 
never told me, Mr. I^slie, how you like Alandale; 
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but you must love him, and number him also amongst 
your children, as you have always considered us." 

My heart was truly touched by the affection and 
confidence of this lovely being. I assured her of all 
she longed and hoped to hear, and gave deserved 
praise to the object of her choice, who was^ indeed, 
a noble, fine young man, and I trusted fervently, wor- 
thy of the treasure it was his bright destiny to hope 
to possess. 

I was, of course, all anxiety to see Lady Constance, 
and an opportunity soon occurred of satisfying my 
curiosity. I heard that she had arrived in London, 
and the next day I found her in Lady Gertrude's 
morning-room. I was introduced. to her in a most 
flattering manner, and was proud to find that she 
seemed predisposed, by the affectionate partiality of 
my dear young friend, to beqome at once acquainted 
with me. 

I was immediately prepossessed in her favour. 
Though perhaps not, strictly speaking, beautiful, there 
was a degree of sweetness and benevolence in her 
countenance, combined with an air of graceful digni- 
ty in her bearing, which was more exquisitely be- 
witching than the most striking loveliness. Her figure 
was perfect, and her hands and feet were small and 
delicate — the stamp of high- breeding pervaded her 
whole demeanour. At -once, I could have guessed 
that she was nobly born; and on farther acquaintance, 
1 perceived; with much satisfaction, that she was pos- 
sessed of nobility of soul as well as that of station. * 

She greeted me most cordially ; in a moment I was 
at my ease with her : and before I had been in her 
presence half an hour, I was as devoted to her cause, 
and as anxious for her marriage with Fitz-Ernest, as 
if I had known her from her infancy. 

" Oh, how glad I am that you like her, which I see 
you do," whispered Lady Gertrude to me, as her 
friend moved across the room, to examine some work 
that was in a frame near the window. 

" Like her! who could see her and not admire her!'' 
I answered, in the same low tone. , 
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At this instant, the door opened, and our party was 
increased by the presence of Fitz-Ernest. Then, in- 
deed, did I see the eloquent blood rush over the face 
and neck of Lady Constance, as she stooped over th« 
frame, and pretended to be busily employed in exam- 
ining the flowers which were there traced ; and when 
she again raised her head to return Fitz-Ernest's kind, 
almost affectionate greeting, I saw that she looked 
paler than she had been before. 

1 was not quite satisfied with the young Lord's man- 
ner; it w^ almost too kind — too cordial — too unre- 
strained, to be that of a lover ; still, I thought, love 
must follow ; he can never be so cold-hearted as to 
withstand such attachment as thrills within the breast 
of that very delightful girl. 

The conversation soon took a lively and general 
turn; Lady Constance quickly recovered from the lit- 
tle embarrassment occasioned by the sudden entrance 
of Fitz-Ernest, and we all enjoyed our animated and 
agreeable discussions. Lady Constance evinced a 
highly cultivated mind, and a lively and refined ima- 
gination. Lord Fitz-Ernest had taken up the Morn- 
ing Post, to find out the advertisement of a new book, 
and after he had done so, he continued to run his eye 
over the paper; suddenly, he stopped, and exclaimed 
in an agitated tone of voice: — "Good Heavens! Mr. 
Leslie, can this really be she?*' 

"What do you mean?' we all exclaimed. 

He read aloud : — 

" We understand, that the debutante who we have 
before announced as likely to make her appearance 
immediately after Easter, at the Italian Opera, is the 
Signora Rosalie, daughter of the celebrated Gabrielli, 
so well known and appreciated as the finest bass sing- 
er who has ever trod the boards of our Italian stage. 
The young lady is said to be very young, and emi- 
nently beautiful; her voice, a splendid contralto; her 
education, which has been completed in Italy, has 
rendered her a most finished and accomplished act- 
ress. We expect that the musical world will be as- 
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tounded and delighted by the genius which will burst 
upon their enraptured senses. We consider that the 
expected debutante will prove a gem of the niost ex- 
traordinary lustre." 

*'Give nae the paper/' cried Gertrude, hastily, and 
seizing it from the hand of her brother, she perused 
the paragraph rapidly again, in order, with her own 
eyes, to ascertain the truth of what she had heard, 
and then burst into tears. 

" Arc you indeed about to be sacrificed, poor Ro- 
salie !" she exclaimed. " But, then," and her counter 
nance brightened, '< she will be near us, and we can 
assist to support and encourage her.'' 

My eyes were flowing in company with this sweet 
young lady's. The news had come upon us all so 
suddenly. I had not heard from Rosalie for some 
time, and we had no idea that she was so soon to be 
in England; indeed, at this very moment she might be 
in London. 

Fitz-Ernest rose, and in a hurried manner took up 
his hat. " I shall go immediately," he said, " and 
endeavour to find out if they have arrived. I will call 
upon Lafleur, the manager, and ascertain all about 
them ;" and quickly wishing Lady Constance good 
morning, he left the room. 

I do not know why I did so, but instantly my eyes 
sought the countenance of Lady Constance, and saw 
that a pang of suffering had shot through her heart ; 
but she strove to conceal any feeling but that of inter- 
est in the subject, and immediately entered warmly 
into it. She had often heard of Rosalie, but it was as 
the playmate of the young people of the Belmont fa- 
mily. Now, she ask«d several questions with. much 
eagerness. 

"Was she beautiful?" 

" Fearfully so," I answered without reflection. 

" Was she dark, or fair?" 

I described her as she was now; — her jet black hair, 
her splendid eyes — 

•« Dark as the ttiUy nighV < 
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her clear, rich, olive complexion; and warming with 
the subject, I went on with all the garrulity of age and 
fondness, more fully to dilate upon iu " I shall never 
forget when last I saw her," I continued ; '' she was 
sitting, with her guitar in her hand, but she was not 
touchmgit; she was in deep and painful meditation, 
and appeared lost to every surrounding object; her 
fine hair was negligently bound up, but some tresses, 
which had escaped, played on her neck, and round 
her beautiful countenance ; the light drapery of her 
dress — her whole figure, air, and attitude, were such 
as might be copied for a Grecian nymph." 

At every word I uttered. Lady Constance looked 
more sad, and I saw her cast a wistful glance at a 
large looking-glass which hung before her, where she 
beheld reflected, features so totally different from 
those I had been describing; her soft, dove-like, eyes 
— light glossy ringlets — the fairest and most delicate 
complexion. 

" roor Lady Constance !" I sighed to myself; " we 
have all stings in our hearts, and yours you have just 
received — Grod grant that it may not long rankle in itP* 
And I began to turn in my mind thoughts which had 
never before entered into it — the dreadful idea of the 
bare possibility of a circumstance that would be, 
indeed, most fatal — ruinous to the peace of all! This 
poor child, this unfortunate Rosalie, she seemed fated 
to be my torment. Much as I loved her, there was 
a degree of fearful anxiety mingled in all her concerns, 
a kind of fatality about every circumstance which at- 
tended her, that alarmed and troubled me; she was a 
kind of light, a fascination which I felt I must ever 
follow, although it might lead me into sorrow and 
perplexity, ohe had twined herself so closely round 
my heart, I could not cast her off", she must ever re- 
main there; but a foreboding feeling told me that she 
would indeed prove a fearful care. 

I sat, silent and absorbed in these painful medita* 
tions, but Lady Gertrude continued to talk with much 
eagerness upon the subject. Lady Constance asked, 
with intense interest, question after ^ question; and 1 

VOIm !•— 8 
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heard words which convinced me that the sweet fair 
girl was nriaking for herself a formidable rival in poor 
Kosalie. "May God avert such an evil!" was my 
most fervent aspiration, as I quitted the apartment ; 
and I carried away with me a painful impression 
which seemed to haunt my imagination, and which I, 
iii vain, endeavoured to, shake off. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I DINED at Belmont House that evening, and of 
course was all impatience to learn the result of Fitz- 
Ernest's inquiries respecting Rosalie. He told me 
that he had seen Lafleur, who assured him, that the 
Gabriellis had not yet arrived in London ; he knew 
they w^ere in England, as Gabrielti had been with him, 
but of their present place of destination he was quite 
ignorant; he added that they must soon be here, as 
the appearance of the daughter, as he called her, was 
so shortly to take place. 

<* Good heavensy Mr. Leslie," continued Fitz-Ernest, 
" what a description Lafleur gives of Rosalie ! what a 
splendid creature she must have become! He went 
to Italy on purpose to see her, before he entered into 
the engagement; for Gabrielli was preposterous in his 
demands; however, without any hesitation, he agreed 
to his enormous terms. I can well imagine her voice 
being as fine as he describes it ; but, upon my word, 
to think of our poor little coal black Rose having turn- 
ed out such an exquisitely beautiful, woman, is almost 
beyond the verge of my comprehension ; certainly I 
have heard you speak of her as perfection, but for- 
give me when I say that I believed just one half of 
all your eulogiums, and placed the other, to the par- 
tiality and interest you have ever felt, in so warm a 
degree, for the poor girl ; indeed, dear ^ sir, you need 
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not be offended at what I have said, for no one can 
participate more fully in your feelings than I do. I 
can never forget old associations and attach ments, 
and the idea of Rosalie is ani^exed to many a bright 
thought of by -gone days." 

After this period the subject of Rosalie, vras, for a 
short space at rest. It was ever one of pain and 
anxiety, and we seemed all, with one accord, to be 
waiting for the moment when we should hear of her 
arrival in London ; but it was with a heavy and fore- 
boding heart that I looked forward to this event. In 
the mean time my thoughts were directed towards a 
result which offered a much more smiling aspect — it 
was the daily increasing pleasure Fitz-Ernest evinced 
in the society of the fair Constance. Not a day elapsed 
without the two families meeting, and every hour I 
fancied I observed the feqjings of my young friend 
grow more like those of a lover towards this charm- 
ing girl. The more I knew of her, the stronger be- 
came my admiration and affection, and although at 
first sight I did not think her peculiarly handsome, 
soon I began to consider her the very perfection of 
loveliness. My readers will long ere this have per- 
ceived that I am a most enthusiastic old man ; some 
of them perchance may have set me down as being 
nearly in a state of dotage, but if they had only seen 
and known all the delightful beings, amongst whom it 
was my bright destiny to be thrown, they would ex- 
cuse my raptures and must have said, that I could not 
be too ecstatic upon such a theme. 

All, as I have before stated, went on smoothly with 
the Belmont family, and it was decided that the whole 
party were to go to the Abbey during the Easter re- 
cess. They greatly urged me to accompany them, but 
I was proof against all their affectionate importunity ; 
there was something about that place which made me 
very sad, and I now invariably kept aloof from it; it 
reminded me too painfully of days of past happiness — 
days of usefulness — of peace arising from the feeling 
of well employed time, such as I was certain I should 
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never again enjoy; another reason chained me to the' 
spot, I \7ished to remain in London, lo receive the 
earliest notice of Rosalie's arrival. 

I solaced nnyself with the idea that in the lovely 
shades and walks of the beauteous spot to which they 
had repaired, the two lovers' minds would be more than 
eVer attuned to love ; the country seemed more fitted 
for such feelings, than the clouded atmosphere of Lon- 
don; I augured most favourably of this trip, and was 
convinced that Lady Constance would return, the af- 
fianced bride of the excellent and noble Fitz-Ernest; 
and with these bright hopes I cheered myself, whilst 
the days passed without bringing any tidings of Ro- 
salie. I importuned the manager with inquiries, but 
it struck me that he was cautious of speaking of the"* 
movements of Gabrielli, and I felt certain there was 
some preconcerted concealment in the case, and that 
the wily Italian was determined to keep Rosalie from 
the effects of our influence as long as it was possible 
to do so. I could only learn, what I before knew, 
that soon after Easter she was to make her appear- 
ance ; I was fidgetty and uncomfortable. Constantly 
did I find myself bending my steps towards Golden 
Square, and all those neighbourhoods, where-I thought 
it most likely Gabrielli Would take up his abode. 

I was walking one day across Soho Square, when 
at the corner, crowded by the numbers that attend 
the Bazaar, I felt some one suddenly take hold of my 
arm, and on turning round beheld Johnson. With a 
start of mingled surprise and pleasure, I accosted her, 
asking her at once a multitude of questions. My first 
inquiry, of course, was to ascertain if Rosalie was in 
London. She looked round on all sides before she re- 
plied, to be sure that no one saw her speaking to me, 
and then said, "Indeed Sir, I am afraid to stay here 
any longer, for if the Signer was to see roe, I should get 
into sad trouble, but if you will tell me where I can 
find you, I will endeavour to come to you between the 
hours of eight and ten this evening." 

I gave her my address, and she immediately hurried 
nway; fortunate was it that she did so, for turning 
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quickly round the corner of the Square, I found myself 
abruptly face to ftce with Gabrielli. He evidently 
would much rather not have met me, but he was 
obliged to stop and receive my salutations, and in an* 
swer to my inquiries concerning Rosalie, said that she 
would be in London in a few days, but that he had not 
yet decided in what part of the town, he should esta- 
blish himself; he added, that she must entirely devote 
herself to her profession, that she would not have a 
moment's leisure, as the rehearsals would occupy all 
her time. The wretch was barely civil, and escaped 
from me hastily,- with very little of the courtesy of 
manner, he used to evince towards me. 

Anxiously did I await the arrival of Johnson. The 
poor woman came at length ; she was looking dread- 
fully thin and haggard, and hpr countenance was full 
of trouble and vexation. I made her sit down by me, 
. and then she told me they had been some months in 
England, living in the neighbourhood of London ; but 
that Rosalie was so strictly guarded and secluded, that 
no letter she had written was allowed ta be sent ta 
any of her friends. 

'* I would willingly" said Johnson, *' have been her 
secret messenger,, but I have the eye of the Signor 
fixed upon me with suspicion and dislike. I dared not. 
do any thing that tnight incur his displeasure, for he 
has sworn, with, the most frightful imprecations^ that 
if I in any way disobey his orders, if he can trace to. 
me the slightest opposition, to his will, I shaU that mo- 
ment be dismissed from the presence of those (wo 
poor beings who, without me^ I really believe could 
not exist, lodeed, Sir," she continued, whilst the tears^ 
streamed from her eyes, " were I to leave them, God 
knows what would become of them ! my poor mistress, 
you will be shocked to hear, is in a very precarious^ 
state ; a blow from that inhuman monster has produced, 
consequences which I fear,, will terminate in her death. 
As for Miss Rosalie, her situation has become much 
more insupportable, from the circumstance of that bad 
mjan having brought into the house a woman^whon^: 
I know to be of the most infamous character ; she i& 

a* 
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the sister of Gabrielli ; and poor Miss Rosalie says she 
is very musical and clever, but oh ! Mr. Leslie," con- 
tinued the faithful creature, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, " what a sight it is for me to behold, this 
vile, degraded being, as I know her to be, lording it 
over that poor sweet innocent girl, actually tyranniz- 
ing, over her. Although Gabrielli has told you that 
the family have not yet come to London, you must 
not believe it; we have been some weeks settled in one 
of the most notoriously bad streets of the town, where 
a decent female is ashamed to show her face; and all 
this I am certain, is his cunning plan to keep her com- 
pletely aloof from the Belmont family, and from you-; 
what is to become of her, God only knows ! and much 
as I love the poor child, I have brought my mind to 
think, that, should it please God to take her, it would 
be to me a less painful sight to look upon her lying at 
peace in her coffin, than exposed to such a life of 
wretchedness, as she is now leading." 

My readers will imagine the state of my feelings, on 
hearing this sad narration ;. indignation and disgust 
were mingled with grief; and the inability I felt of 
being of any great use, in the present state of affairs, 
heightened my annoyance to real torture. It seemed 
dreadful to remaio quiet, and to allow this poor young 
creature to be hurled, without one effort to save her, 
into that abyss of destruction, which seemed to await 
her. But, gracious heavens I what was I to do T how 
cope with that villian, who would visit upon his victim^ 
every opposition that was offered to his infamous 
yievrs. The Belmont family bein§ away, increased 
my distress; there was na one to assist me with advice. 

On making farther inquiries of Jbhnson» I found 
that even the comfort of poor Arturo^s society wa» 
BOW at an end; for although they were obliged to 
meet professionally, Gabrielli looked with suspicion 
upon hini, and Rosalie was so guarded by the lynx 
eye of the Signora Myrtilla, that she dared not speak 
to him in confidence. Johnson also added, that her 
spirits were in a very fluctuating and alarming state; 
aometimes she was sunk to the lowest ebb of dejection, 
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and at other moments^ there was a wild exciting fe- 
ver about her, more painful to behold, even than her 
former sadness; " in short," added the poor woman, 
<^ I have great fears upon one subject, which I can 
hardly dare name, it is too shocking — but, Sir, her 
mind! how will it ever stand all this tumult and dis- 
order? when I see her acting a part all about a mad 
young lady, it nearly sets me beside myself, it is so 
dreadfully natural ; indeed it hardly seems like act- 

1 deliberated for several minutes< and" then begged 
that I might have Arturo*s direction; this she could 
not give me, but promised to send him to me if she 
could possibly obtain a moments conversation with 
him. AH I could now do, was to force upon her 
some money, which I desired might be used, in pro- 
curing any little comforts for the poor suffering mo^ 
ther and daughter, and I promised to endeavour soon 
to see Rosalie,, without compromising Johnson as 
having been my informant respecting their place of 
abode. 

My rest that night was much disturbed, by the me- 
lancholy images this visit had conjured up in my dis- 
ordered fancy; and the wan wretched countenance 
ei poor Johnson was ever before me. It told a 
touching talc of wo and misery, scarcely needing the 
grievous circumstance she had related, to show what 
wretchedness the villarious conduct of Gabrielli, had 
brought on the hapless females now so completely in 
kis power* 



CHAPTEJl XIV. 

The next morning I rose feverisk and uncomforta-^ 
ble, and had just seated myself before my solitary 
breakfast table, when the door opened, and Arturo,, 
with his usual impetuosity, rushed iato the room> and 
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in a moment was embracing me, after the demon- 
strative fashion of his own country. Poor youth ! can 
I ever forget the wild impassioned manner in which 
he saluted me? his joy and ecslacy in having once 
"more found me. "Oh, my friend," he exclaimed, 
** am I again so happy, as to feel myself in your pre- 
sence — to see your kind countenance once more 
beaming upon me with looks of interest and affection; 
— oh! how much have I required your assistance! 
how have I prayed that I might soon find you! thank 
Heaven, the desired moment is arrived, that here 
you are again to succour, to befriend our unfortunate 
Kosalie." 

He was so a^itated» that it was some time before 
he could calm himself, sufficiently to answer all mv 
questions. He too, poor fellow I was very much al- 
tered in his appearance; he was looking worn and 
dejected; the fire of his eye was dimmed by sadness, 
and the tones of his voice seemed languid, compared 
with what they had been« 

The history he gave me, tallied much with, that 
which I had received from Johnson, as regarded the 
wretchedness of Rosalie. He told me that, added to 
all the other unfortunate circumstanees, he had himself 
quarrelled with Gabrielli, who had forbidden his ever 
entering the house, and that henceforth he was never 
again to see her, excepting at the rehearsals which 
were inunediately to taie place at the Opera house^ 

" Thank Heavea!** he said, " I had received mv 
engagement, previous to having brought upon myself 
the enmity of this nv)nster, or this privilege would 
have been denied to me ; but from having sung so 
long 'with Signora Rosalie, he was too glad to exhibit 
be^talents to the London manager, in their most at- 
tractive manner, and certainly, though I say it with 
all due humility, she never sang wiih so much spirit, 
as when her voice was combined with mine. Oh! 
those were happy days, when our music constituted 
her greatest solace; and the blissful months we spent,, 
when you were in Italy, cara signor tnio! the remem^ 
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brance of them renders this present wretched period, 
still more insupportable." 

On questioning him farther, I discovered that the 
chief cause of Gabrielli's enmity towards Arturo had 
Sbmmenced from the young Unan's extreme anger and 
disgust, at his having given the persecuted Kosalie 
completely over to the jurisdiction of his sister, the 
Sigopra Myrtilla — a woman of doubtful character and 
of a notoriously violent disposition. He had presumed 
to expostulate with the man, and had been insulted 
and spurned by him. 

** Oh Signor," he exclaimed, as with almost frantic 
agitation he paced the apartment, " what have I not 
endured in consequence ! Look with pity, I beseech 
you, upon my presumption, when you hear that on the 
impulse of my outraged feelings at seeing the sweet 
angel forced to exist in an atmosphere so polluted, I 
went to her, and on my knees declared the passion 
which filled my breast — my unbounded love ; I even 
pressed her to unite her fate with mine, obscure and 
uncertain as it was — I urged her to allow me to ob- 
tain the right of protecting her — of shielding her from 
insult and degradation, and then to fly to England and 
claim the kindness, and assistance of her influential and 
and attached friends ; J felt that I had the means of 
working for her, and, oh ! to be her slave — to toil for 
her. To devote every energy of mind and body, to 
procure her comfort and happiness, would have been 
to me the brightest of destinies — oh ! what unqualified 
bliss !" Here his emotion became too overpowering; 
for some moments he was unable to proceed, and was 
silent. 

How much did I respect this silence, dear youth, 
and how truly did my heart respond to every feeling 
he expressed ! it was with breathless anxiety that I 
listened, whilst he proceeded in his detail. 

" Rosalie heard me with an amazed expression of 
countenance, but when she spoke, what torture did 
she inflict upon me ! kindly but resolutely, she endea- 
voured to destroy every hope of my heart ; she told 
me that she did indeed love me tenderly — aflPection- 
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ately, pnd she fervently implored me to continue to 
her, my faithful attachment— but as a friend only — I 
must extinguish every other sentiment. Gracious 
heavens ! what did she ask? little could she imagine 
the stormy feelings of my soul! she might as well have 
ordered a volcano not to emit smoke and flames — the 
waves of the sea to cease to roll — the sun to hide its 
light. No, the flame must burn constantly — fiercely, 
until it consumes the heart from which it rises." 

Truly did I believe him, for never did sincerity de- 
picture itself more clearly than in the every expres- 
sion which fell from the lips of this devoted being ; he 
continued : 

" Arluro," added she, " do not be so wretched on 
my account, for you may think it extraordinary, that 
at this moment, when my woes appear to thicken 
around me, 1 should be much calmer — much more re- 
signed to my fate. I see an end to all my troubles, 
and whilst there is a hope to sustain us, every thing 
may be endured. What I am going to say, may 
make you unhappy now, but it ought not to do so, 
and 1 hope, in time, even you will rejoice at the pro- 
spect which is to bring me freedom, and I firmly trust 
— felicity; the fact is, my kind Arturo — my best of 
brothers, I am certain that it is impossible for me to 
enjoy a shadow of happiness in this world; my destiny 
here is sealed. Whilst I anticipated a long life of 
misery, I was overwhelmed — dismayed; but my views 
have changed, and I confidently hope that there are 
bright joys for me above ; that the arms of mercy are 
opening to receive me, and that my trial will not be 
of long continuance. I feel firmly persuaded that I 
shall soon die ; I bear within me the seeds of disease ; 
I am convinced, this constant singing is destroying 
my lungs; depend upon what I say, I am an expiring 
lamp, I may burn brightly for a brief space, but 
quickly and suddenly will the flame of fire be extin- 

guished ; my mind, and body are equally exhausted, 
ut, Arturo,'^ she continued pitying my distress — my 
perfect wretchedness, " do not be so unhappy — look 
at me, I am calm, and thanks to the God of mercies. 
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perfectly resigned. It has not however been without 
the severest struggle, that you find me as I am ; hu- 
man nature will rebel, and the tenacity with which — 
wonderful to say — we all cling to this miserable world, 
made me at first shrink from the idea of an early 
death — but the pang is over — thanks to the lessons of 
my beloved friend Mr. Leslie; he pointed out to me 
the way, and my life of trial has rendered my task of 
submission much more easy than if the road had been 
strewed with roses; and my good Arturo, have I not 
a blessed example — a bright stimulus, when I remem^ 
ber who preceded me in the path of sufiering, and 
who has hallowed, and consecrated every step." 

** Mr. Leslie," continued Arturo, " as the sweet 
creature thus spoke, her countenance appeared to 
shine with a degree of heavenly radiance; she looked 
indeed too ethereal — too angelic for this world of wo 
and wickedness, and her prophetic words struck upon 
my heart; I feared that they were but too true. I was 
kneeling at her feet, perfectly overwhelmed with grief. 
I could not speak — I could only, unmanned as I was, 
weep forth my sorrow ; at this moment, most unex- 
pectedly, Gabrielli entered the apartment — and what 
a scene ensued ! His rage and fury knew no bounds. 
He then for the first time, felt convinced that I loved 
Rosalie. He ordered me from her presence, and with 
bitter imprecations, commanded me never to enter his 
doors again ; never henceforth to address my sweet 
friend, but with the cold restraint of a stranger; and 
here I am, heart-broken, without one comfort left on 
earth but the prospect of meeting her in public, watched 
by the eye of malice and distrust, which renders our 
intercourse restricted to the most fornoal terms. Still 
I have the bliss of seeing her, I gaze upon that coun- 
tenance I love so well, and my heart is not yet quite 
crushed — quite withered. I wander for hours, when 
it is too dark for me to be observed, before the house 
which contains my treasure; my mind too is solaced 
by sometimes meeting Johnson, and through that me- 
dkim receiving messages of aflTection from the idol of 
my heart" 
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I shook my head in dismay ; the case^ indeed seemed 
hopeless ; and how was I to proceed 7 what steps could 
I take to assist my poor prot^g^e ? The only chance 
I saw for her, was the plan she had once before so 
successfully pursued ; it was again to assume the firm- 
ness which had so completely intimidated, and, in a. 
degree, conquered the Italian ; but Arturo told me that 
months of continual excitement and suflfering, had al- 
most totally subdued her spirit, and her weakened 
health rendered her quite unequal to cope with the 
united persecution which assailed her. 

The question now was how to gain access to her 
without making it appear from whom I had gained 
mv infornJatron. See her I must, and would. Arturo 
advised me to go to Lafleur, and obtain Gabrielli's 
address from him ; at length, it was decided that this « 
should be my first step. I felt that already Arturo's 
heart was lightened ; it was no small degree of com- 
fort to him, to be assured by me that he could not 
visit me too often ; in short, that I expected to see him 
every day. With the freedom of an attached friend, 
I inquired into his pecuniary resources, and was glad 
to find he was to have a lucrative engagement at the 
Opera. But to his own wants he appeared indifferent ; 
reckless was he of every consideration, save the one 
absorbing,wholly engrossing feeling of his ardent heart. 
In vain I besought him to consider his own prospects; 
he said he had none, they were all directed to one 
point, and when that was over, his existence would be 
a dreary blank — he should no longer have even energy 
left to live. 

It was very affecting and beautiful to witness this 
extraordinary devotion, in these days of selfishness 
and luxury, when the indulgence of every appetite is 
the sole and ceaseless aim of the young men of the 
present age, who allow clubs, horse-racing, and the 
gaming-table, added to all other sensual gratifications 
.to supersede the natural, and much to be admired af- 
fections of the heart. In these degenerate and unro- 
pantic times, matrimony is rarely associated with any 
other idea, save that of aggrandizement, so that the 
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disinterested, unselfiarfi attachment of the young Ita- 
lian was to me like a dream of olden times, when love 
and chivalry were the burden of the song. He seemed 
to love Rosalie the more ardently for her very suf- 
ferings. Oh ! how truly I felt for him ; although I saw 
at once, poor youth, that his case was despeaite. 

In my present state of mind, I could fain have be- 
lieved in all that is sung and said of broken hearts, 
and have repeated in the words of the poet ; — 

" I never heard 
Of any true affection, bnt 'twas nipt 
With care, that like the catterpiUar, eats 
The leaves of the spring's sweetest book, the rose." 

I went instantly to the manager, and received the 
direction I required. It was truly a most disreputable 
street in which Gabrielli had taken up his abode; thi- 
ther I bent my steps ; I knocked, and a dirty maid-ser- 
vant opened the door. 

"Is Miss Elton at home ?" 1 inquired. 

** No," was the answer. 

** Then I must see Signor Gabrielli.'* He also was 
not within, and Madame Gabrielli was too ill to see 
any one. 

*• Then,** I persisted " I wish to speak to Johnson." 

The woman looked confused, and was hesitating 
how she might still persevere in her falsehoods, when 
all farther trouble was spared by the sudden appear- 
ance of Rosalie herself, who rushed down the stair- 
case, and flew into my arms. 

My well known voice had reached her ear, and, re- 
gardless of the opposition of the odious Myrtilla, who 
m vain endeavoured to prevent her escape, she had 
burst from her, and sought the only refuge — the only 
comfort she could feel on earth — that of finding herself 
in the arms of her fond old friend. 

She had no power of utterance, poor girl ; she could 
only sob whilst she hung upon my neck ; but this was 
for a brief moment; we were not permitted to remain 
uninterrupted. A woman, whom I immediately re- 
cognized as Myrtilla, appeared ; she was evidently la- 

VOL. I. — 9 
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bouring under great excitement of feelings in other 
words she was m a riolent passion, and vociferated in 
Italian : ** This is all very improper, Signora Rasalie, 
you know how strict were your orders that no one 
should be admitted to disturb your very important 
studies. My brother will be very angry at this dis- 
obedience to his commands.'^ 

I expostulated with the woman, and strove to sooth 
her ire, although I felt. Heaven forgive me, much 
more inclined to precipitate her from the top to the 
bottom of the stairs, upon which she stood, gesticu- 
lating in an accent, to my ear, peculiarly harsh and 
disagreeable. 

"Might I not," I said, "enter some apartment, 
where I could have some conversation with Miss 
Elton r • 

She replied : " No, certainly not, unless she were 
also present; she had received the most positive orders 
from Signor Gabrielli." 

"Very well," I said, "so let it be;" and following 
her I led my poor weeping girl into a parlour, where 
with looks of fury, the Signora accompanied us. This 
creature seemed to be little more than thirty years of 
age ; she might be considered handsome, but to me, her 
countenance was like that of a demon, and her rouged 
cheeks rendered her fierce black eyes still more bold 
and piercing. Merciful heaven ! what a companion 
for this unfortunate girl, whom I saw trembling in 
every limb. 

I made her sit down by me, and then whispered the 
question^ whether Myrtilla understood English. 

She answered, "No." 

This was so far fortunate ; at least I hoped to gain 
some information from her, but she appeared para- 
lyzed by fear, as this horrid woman sat opposite to 
her with her large fiery orbs fixed full upon her coun- 
tenance. 

I felt my anger rise to an insupportable degree. I 

turned to Rosalie, and in Italian, begged her to- leave 

me for a few moments, thai I might have some con- 

'iPtrsalioii vritk her companion. She instantly rose^ 
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and quitted the appartment. Then I felt that I scarcely 
knew how I was to proceed ; whether, by a strong ci 
forty to check my passion, and endeavour to conciliate 
the woman, or to give way to the rage with which, I 
am ashamed to say, my whole soul was shaken. We 
were both silent for a minute, but I was soon roused 
by the sound of her unmusical voice: 

*' Che volete da me, Signoj-e?"* 

I replied, "As a friend of Rosalie, I must, without 
hesitation, tell you, that you are acting most unwisely, 
and marring your own interests, or rather those of your 
employer. Whet is your motive for wishing to with- 
hold from her any intercourse with the friends of her 
infancy? It is not my desire to interfere with Gabrielli's 
prospects for her; my only anxiety is to smooth the 
road of duty, which the peculiar manner in which she 
has been brought up, and her extreme sensibility, ren- 
der, perhaps, more irksome than it might otherwise 
have beea.^' 

"Pshaw! nonsense!" she replied. "Sensibility! 
indeed; — say obstinacy ! She is the most wilful, tire- 
some ffirl with whom I have ever had to deal — the 
most difficult to manage. The trouble and patience 
Gabrielli has had with her is not to be imagined : think 
of the expense he has bestowed upon her education ! 
and now, at this critical moment, when she is just about 
to make her debut, what with her sensibility and hys- 
terics, and her affectation of propriety, if we do not 
take care, she will be a failure after all, and then, God 
knows what will be the consequence I" 

" Perhaps,'* thought 1, "it might be her salvation P 

She proceeded rapidly and loudly — "Gabrielli 
wishes to keep her away from her friends — I, more 
properly, call them her enemies — that her nerves may 
DC kept as tranquil as possible. To what has she to 
look but her profession, I should like to know 1 and 
what splendid prospects are hers, if she chooses to 
make proper use of her extraordinary talents! — foolish! 
absura girl !'' 

* ^ What 18 yoar basineii with me, sirT* 
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I tried to argue with the creature ; and, at last, I 
think gained a little ground, by declaring that my in- 
fluence would rather second their wishes, than frus- 
trate them — that I had not come with any view of 
withdrawing Rosalie from her profession ; and 1 en- 
deavoured to persuade her, that by allowing her free in- 
tercourse with me, I was certain both her health and 
spirits would be improved, and that she would be in a 
much more favourable slate to appear before the pub- 
lic, than she now was. 

I perceived that my words were beginning to have 
some effect ; but, oh ! how ray heart recoiled at the 
idea of thus temporizing with this odious woman! I 
felt that I ought to have denounced her at once ; — at 
once to have shown her how I detested her conduct. 
But I'had a strong motive for my actions — the endea- 
vour to save from destruction a soul as pure, as excel- 
lent, as the other was faulty and corrupt. 

When Myrtilla recovered in a measure from her 
fit of anger, she became communicative, an(J informed 
me that she had left a lucrative engagement at the 
Opera, at Milan, to superintend the theatrical educa- 
tion of Rosalie. She gave me also to understand, that it 
was a great sacrifice, and that it was solely out of 
regard to Gabrielli, who she said, had always been the 
kindest of brothers. 

In answer to my questions concerning Madame 
Gabrielli, she related a very distressing account. She 
said that her complaint was a cancer, and that the 
worst result was anticipated. 

I begged that I might see her; but at this proposi- 
tion, another dark cloud appeared upon the counte- 
nance of the Signora; however, after a pause of con- 
gicjeration, she desired me to follow her, and 1 was 
soon in the presence of the unhappy woman. 

I found her in the drawing-room. At her feet knelt 
poor Rosalie, with her head buried upon her mother's 
knee. It was an affecting sight ! — the poor creature 
was changed in a surprising degree ; pain and sorrow 
had sharpened her features, and a yellow sickly tinge 
overspread her whole aspect. Johnson was standing 
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near them, with a count^ance which indicated bow 
fully she had participated in all the misery of the mo- 
ther and daughter. 

" What foolery is all this?** cried Myrtilla, ms she 
entered the apartment ; *• no wonder my brother is 
averse to your meeting your friends, if such scenes 
are to be performed for their amusement I — rise, Ro- 
salie, and compose yourself, or, depend upon it, this 
will be the last time I shall interfere in your behalf/' 

How I longed to silence the audacious woman t buf 
I restrained myself, approached the poor girl, raised 
her from her kneeling posture, and whispered words 
of consolation in her ear. Poor Madame Gabridli 
stretched out her emaciated hand to me, and said, in 
a low tone of voice, " I deserve all this, but that poor 
child; — what is to be done for her? you must never 
abandon her, for now is the moment she requires you^ 
protection more than ever*" 

An expressive glance from me seemed to afford 
comfort to her mindi I then asked her some ques- 
tions respecting herself; what she told me, conveyed the 
impression that her case was a very bad one. She 
bad scarcely any medical attendance ; I promised to 
send my own surgeon to see her,, and said that I would 
be answerable for the expense* 

Our conversation could not flow with much free*^ 
dom, for,^although Myrtilia did not understand Eng- 
lish, her shrewd scrutinizing eyes, which were fixed 
upoa us, appeared as if they pierced into, our very 
thoughts. 1 saw, however, that it was a consolation 
to Rosalie and her mother even to behold me-^to feel 
that one, so deeply interested in their cause, was near 
them. On taking my leave, I told them to be com-, 
forted, for I was cef'tain matters would impvove. I 
then again requested Myrtilia to let me speak with 
ber alone*. 

li told her that I relied upon her good oflices to in- 
duce Gabrielli to allow me to have free access to Ro- 
salie ; and also mentioned my intention, of, aending 
medicaJ advice to. Madame Gabrielli* At Uik last 
proposition, the woman shrugged oj^ her sfaouUeniaiUl 
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sneered, and, with a fiend-like expression of counte- 
nance, said it was of no use spending money on such 
a hopeless business ; " for when was a cancer ever 
cured V* she added, with a contemptuous toss of the 
head. 

I said, that in many instances an operation had ef- 
fected a remedy. 

" Very well !" she replied, " do as you will ; it does 
not signify to me, if she had every surgeon in the uni- 
verse ; — I only spoke to save your money." 

I left the house, but with a load upon my heart : 
indeed, 1 felt with Johnson, that there are many things 
worse to bear than the death of those we love ; and, 
oh! the idea of the sweet girl I had just quitted, rest- 
ing, in all her purity and goodness, with the green sod 
of her favourite church-yard over her, would be much 
less painful than that of leaving her, as I now did, in 
such society — with so many evils darkening around 
her. 






CHAPTER XV. 

It is my desire to be as little tecjious as possible to 
my readers : old people are often accused of being 
tiresome, therefore I will endeavour to escape that 
accusation, and pass over many little minor events, 
which, otherwise, I would willingly record, and at 
once briefly say, that Gabrielli was induced — solely, 
however, from selfish considerations, to relax in his 
severity towards Rosalie. He at length perceived 
that her health and spirits were so completely failing 
her, that some great change must be efiected, before 
she could ^ain sufliicient energy to make those exer- 
tions, which would render her debut as brilliant and 
successful as he anticipated. 

I was surprised one morning, by his calling upon 
me, and all his servile urbanity of manner seemed to 
luive returned. He told rae that I was quite mistaken 
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if I thought he wished to debar his dear and charming 
daughter from enjoying the happiness of my society, 
that from me, he felt certain she was always deriving 
advantage; it would be a comfort to him to afford 
her the power of taking that exercise and recreation, 
of which, from his various avocations, and the ill 
health of her mother, she would be otherwise deprived. 
He farther added, that in a fortnight she would pro- 
bably make her appearance on the stage, and of course 
much practice and study were required ; but all he 
wished, was that she should devote some hours to 
this necessary duty ; the rest of the day was at her 
own disposal ; and the man finished his harangue by 
saying, he was quite sure he couW rely upon me, to 
impress on her mind, the necessity of obedience and 
exertion! it was only from the knowledge of my dis- 
cretion and wisdom that he ventured to confide so 
implicitly to my direction a girl, so wayward and im- 
practicable. 

I could have answered him, but, for the sake of the 
unhappy girl, I determined to be silent, and from this 
hour her condition materially improved. 

It was now the beginning of spring ; the season was 
peculiarly mild and forward, and as it sirited Rosalie's 
avocations to take an early walk, I was constantly at 
her door soon after eight o'clock. With what ex- 
quisite delight did she hail my appearance, and how 
completely like a bird just escaped from its hated 
cage, did she fly into the fresh air ; and her step- 
haw elastic it became ! as she gradually felt herself 
getting more and more distant from her detested 
honoe f whilst she leant, with all the confiding love of 
a daughter, u{>on my arm; the joy of the moment 
seemed to cftlir away the clouds which sorrow had 
gathered on her brow. 

I have always thought that griefs, however heavy, 
appear to lose much of their oppressive weight when 
we are under the influence of the fresh air of heaven ; 
— so it was wltb Rosalie* It was curious and de- 
lightful to watch the change that took place- in her 
countenance, in the course of a very short time : she 
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had indeed, much to tell me that was distressing, but 
I endeavoured to check the flow of her complaints 
and to make as light of every thing as possible. 

There was one subject, upon which I soon disco- 
vered that she was peculiarly unhappy : it was the 
idea of having to go to the theatre without any cba- 
perone more respectable than Myrtilla. 

" Had my poor mother," she said, " been in a state 
to accompany me, it would have been more bearable. 
I should then have known that there was one to 
whom I could look for support; I should have felt 
-that there was, at least, a semblance of respectability 
remaining to me; but now I shudder with horror at 
the thoughts of what I shall be exposed to, with no 
one to whom I can fly for refuge ; this is one of the 
most aggravated tortures I endure. The rehearsals 
as yet have been as private as possible, but still even 
at them, what have I not suflered? I felt that I in- 
haled an atmosphere of impurity. I did not see one 
countenance, saye that of dear Arturo, from which I 
could extract any thing like comfort, and to hinu 
poor fellow, I dared not speak ; but I saw that he 
was watching me with the keen eye of painful 
anxiety; this adds to my nervousness, for with his 
fiery impetuous feelings, I am constantly dreading- 
some explosion of his anger, should he once perceive 
that any circumstance had annoyed me — Mr. Les- 
lie," she continued turning to^Tards me, and taking 
my hand, whilst she bent her expressive eyes with a 
look of intensity upon mine, as she spoke, *Uhere is. 
only one circumstance which could sustain me through 
my trial in the dreadful hour of my first appearance,, 
and this is your supporting presence; it would be to 
me every thing — strength and succour." 

Here she paused, but her wild distended eye was. 
still fixed upon me with an expression of fearful im- 
patience. 

What could I say? With the swiftness of thought, 
it flashed across my mind, that her proposition was 
of a most perplexing nature ; the idea of a man of 
ooy sacred profession taking upon himselfi. the oifico^ 
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of\ppearing night after night, within the pestilential 
precints of the coulisses, to witness tamely, and with- 
out rebuke, scenes of flagrant profligacy and vice ! 

At this view of the subject, I was about to say, it 
must not — cannot be — but then again, the sweet pure 
being who leant with such confiding affection upon 
my arm — might not it be to her, as she had so em- 
phatically said — succour, in that time of needt 

The thought that I should be hovering near her, at 
that trying moment, seemed her only remaining hope. 
I, therefore, told her I would consider her request, 
and endeavour if possible to comply with it. 

" I know what you feel," she replied, " I can enter 
into all the scruples which suggest themselves to you, 
bat," she exclaimed, in that excited manner, which 
always made me tremble, " remember, it is to save 
one amongst the wretched group you will meet there; 
for I now declare solemnly, my conviction, that if I 
go alone to that hated place, defencele«9^unpro- 
tected, my brain will not be able to stand it t Mr. Les- 
lie, the very idea makes it burn, and my senses be- 
come confused." 

Ttried to speak, but she interrupted me and con- 
tinued in a vehement manner, *<-Why should you hesi- 
tate? your profession, I know forbids your entering 
those scenes of sin and folly into which my evil des- 
tiny casts me; still there are motives, high and holy 
nrtotives, which may render laudable your mingling 
with the most depraved. You have a trust — a work 
to do ; the very profession which makes you shrink 
from following your poor desolate Rosalie to that 
place of lawlessness and mockery, the very thought 
of which makes her soul sicken with alarm and dis- 
gust, surely bids you not hesitate. Nothing, nothing 
can be a degradation to you, dear Mr. Leslie," she 
continued with a volubility and gentle sophistry, 
which made me see how completely ber heart was 
bent on persuading me to her wishes, " would you 
hesitate in following the humblest of your parishion- 
ers at dear Fairbourne when you knew your presence 
would protect, your influence guard them from sur- 
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rounding pollution? Surely then vou will not forsake 
your own Rosalie ; she who has loved and venerated 
you so long and so truly," and she pressed both her 
hands upon my arm with all the tender earnestness of 
a child. " Not that I fear their vices/' she continued 
with a haughty tone, on my still hesitating to reply to 
her, **they never can touch me; but," she added 
shuddering — "there is a crime which haunts my im- 
agination — which a demon seems to whisper in my 
ear, when amidst those people, and which tells me I 
could, 1 can frea myself from their hateful contact; — 
had I but courage, I can befree,^ she repeated with 
the loud laugh which was so horrible to hear, whilst 
she still pressed on my arm more closely, and looked 
into my face, with eyes that almost dazzled m« by 
their brilliancy, while their delated pupils gave 
strong indications of mental disorder. " Whilst you 
are with me, the demon never appears : he cannot, 
dare not approach me when you are near; and I feel 
that even in that dreadful theatre, surrounded by, oh! 
such women, and men whose very looks terrify me, 
I shall be as calm as when I used to be seated on my 
favourite footstool by your side, in that dearly loved 
study at the Rectory, where all around breathed of 
peace, tranquillity, and goodness." 

There she paused. The remembrance of that be- 
loved spot, arid the days of her past, but never to be 
forgotten happiness, rushed upon her imagination, and 
immediately gave a turn to her thoughts ; her feelings 
seemed to lose their rigidness, and she burst into 
tears. 

These timely drops appeared to sooth her. We 
were in Kensington <jardens, so I led her to a seat, 
and allowed her to weep on without interruption. 
Indeed I thanked Heaven for these tears, for they 
seemed as if they had cooled her brain. 

But what feelings of intense anxiety filled my own 
hearti I trembled at the responsibility I had brought 
upon myself. I felt that I was placed in a most ex- 
traordinary situation ; still when I turned my eyes 
upon the poor lovely interesting creature who sat be- 
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side me, and when I remembered^ that in this world 
I was her only stay, I at once said, ** Rosalie, be 
comforted; in every turn of this eventful worlds I am 
yours — I will follow you through life, till death." 

" Then may Heaven's will be done!" she cried, with 
such a rapturous expression of countenance, methinks 
I see it now! — There are looks and words which 
stamp themselves upon the heart, which are never 
never to be forgotten ; she continued, "With you at 
my side, my constant, best of friends, I will no longer 
shrink from my appointed trial — I will walk firmly 
through the path, although thorns may be beneath 
my feet. I can now say, the Almightly has never for- 
saken me, and that he has sent a blessing and a solace 
in you, beloved Mr. Leslie, which plainly indicates 
that His hand is near me — that His eye is upon me ; 
and 1 have the soothing inward feeling of hope, that 
through His grace my heavy task will not be length- 
ened — that there is a rest for me at hand, and that 
when that blessed time arrives, Rosalie's grave will 
be an honoured one— a spot which her friends may 
visit with satisfaction — though, perhaps, mingled with 
sadness; they will remember that the poor girl sunk 
into her early resting place with a name untarnished 
— that through all her trials, she disgraced not the 
kindness of those who cherished her — who made her 
childhood so blessed. Oh ! in all my misery, I have 
moments of exquisite enjoyment; moments when I am 
living in a world of my own; and the most soothing 
fabric of my imagination that I then build, is, to fancy 
myself dead and buried — in that one spot you know, 
Mr. Leslie," she exclaimed quickly and anxiously ; 
"then I imagine the forms of those I love bending 
over the simple stone their affection has raised to my 
memory; I hear them pronounce my name, * Rosalie,' 
they say — * poor Rosalie !' I see a tear fall from the 
soft eye of my adored Gertrude, and that tear seems 
really to drop upon tny heart, and to cool one burn- 
ing spot which ever tortures me — oh I that tear," she 
repeated, placing her hand upon her eyes, "how 
often I try to see it — it is the only happiness I have.*' 
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I endeavoured to check her, for she was getting 
into that rambling, unconnected nnanner of talking, 
which often preceded any great agitation. It was not 
only painful for me to hear, but I knew it was injuri- 
ous to allow her to indulge in such exciting fancies. 

It is, perhaps, impossible for my readers to form an 
adequate conception of the affecting nature of the 
scene I have just described. The voice of the poor 
girl was pathos itself, the melody of her tones so ex- 
quisite, that the wild language which flowed from her 
lips seemed like poetic inspiration, so truly was every 
word mellowed by the sound of the harmonious voice 
by which they were pronounced. 

And then to look upon her from whom they pro- 
ceeded — that angel in human form I but I must check 
this rhapsody. It will be considered as the doting 
raving of an old man ! 

My only plan now was to rouse her, by telling her 
that the time was almost exhausted, and that Gabri- 
elli would be jangry if she was not at home at the ap- 
pointed hour- 
She obeyed me passively, but was silent, during 
the rest of the walk. I promised when I left her, to 
be with her early the next morning. 






CHAPTER XVI. 

Gabrielli happened to be just leaving the house, as 
1 turned to quit it, and, finding that he was proceed- 
ing towards the Haymarket, I requested to be al* 
lowed to walk that way with him, as I had much to 
say. 

I told him without reserve, how alarmed I was 
about Rosalie, and warned him, in the most emphatic 
terms, against doinff any thing that might agitate her; 
I beffgedhim to indulge and sooth her, and to contra- 
dict her as little as possible. 
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I saw his countenance evince impatience but I 
heeded it not, and went on to mention the request 
which Rosalie had just urged, that I might attend 
her to the theatre, and my willingness to comply 
with it. 

He shrugged up his shoulders, and I am well aware 
many an imprecation died away upon his lips ; how- 
ever, I believe he had at last become convinced that 
my alarm was not unfounded, and that there was in- 
deed but one means of accomplishing his own views 
with regard to Rosalie, which was to have recourse 
to mildness and persuasive kindness. He had dis- 
covered that she possessed a spirit which would not 
bend to tyranny, although her heart might break in 
the effort. The man, therefore, gave a scowling, re- 
luctant acquiescence, and we parted with no very 
amid^ble feeling on either side; indeed, I considered 
him filmost in the light of a common assassin ; for had 
he not already murdered the peace of mind of my 
child, while at the same time he was sacrificing her 
life? 

This evening I had a Ions conversation with Ar- 
turo ;'the poor youth was looking wretchedly ill, and 
there was a degree of languor over his whole appear- 
ance, that was very striking. His large black eyes 
had lost their brilliant fire, even his crisp curling locks 
seemed to have changed their nature, and appeared 
to hang mournfully round his countenance. When I 
looked at him, as he stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece, his fine manly form assuming a posture of dejec- 
tion, I could not help inwardly ejaculating, " Here is 
another instance of a blighted heaft, a living specimen 
of the ravages which the canker worm of care pro- 
duces in the human frame." 

Although the youth hc(d been nurtured in goodness 
and virtue in an humble sphere, still it was under the 
warm sky of an Italian climate, where every feeliqg 
of the heart is heated by its intensity. ^ , 

The old relation, with whom he had lived ifrom his 
infancy, kept him much aloof from others of his^ ov^ 
age; he lived in strict seclusion; his poverty had 
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placed a barrier between him and the haunts of man^ 
therefore, until his little savings enabled him to give 
Arturo a few advantages, to improve the cultivation 
of his natural musical genius, the young man's ac- 
quaintance with others was very limited. 

At length he fell into the society of Rosalie. His 
tastes seemed formed by her alone — immediately she 
became the beau-ideal of that perfection, sought by 
his youthful imagination — his night and day dream of 
grace and beauty — he would never cast his eyes else- 
where to seek for greater charms. His admiration 
rapidly grew into love, which became too soon the 
sole hope of his existence. 

Through the course of a long life I have witnessed 
many degrees of strong attachment ; but that which 
glowed with such fervour in the breast of Arturo, 
was of the most absorbing character; it was particu- 
larly afferjting to me, for from what I knew of its 
hopelessness, I felt that the end must be a tragedy. 

To some hearts there are strokes of calamity, which 
scathe and scorch the soul, penetrate to the vital seat 
of happiness, and blast it, so that it will never again 
put forth bud or blossom. 

And such, I was convinced, would be the case with 
Arturo. 

My heart bled for him, and — perhaps I may be 
blamed for indiscretion — but for the moment to sooth 
his trouble, I told him of our intention of being in 
Kensington Gardens the next inorning ; and that if he 
chose it, he might meet us there. 

Had I conferred upon him a principality, his grati- 
tude could not have been more unbounded. With his 
own natural enthusiasm, he was in an instant at my 
feet — on hrs knees, pouring forth every demonstration 
of thankfulness, covering my withered hand with fer- 
vent kisses. 

All this exuberance in him did not appear in the 
least overstrained, or unnatural; it was so entirely in 
character with his usual ardent manner of expressing 
ev.ery emotion which excited him. 

Poor fellow 1 as he knelt before me, and I stroked 
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the soft curls, which grew in such beautiful luxuriance 
on his finely formed head, with the rapidity of thought, 
his future career appeared before me, and how little 
of happiness mingled in the prospect ! 

How could any one, with such acuteness of feeling 
as he possessed, find peace on the turbulent waves of 
this fitful disappointing world! 

He left me elated, and comparatively happy. He 
went to dream of love — full of the bright hope of the 
morrow, and I remained to muse over the uncertainty 
and misery which often, with even more than usual 
pertinacity, seem to persue the most excellent — the 
most highly gifted ! 

But it was not for me, a short-sighted mortal, to 
arraign the works of Providence. 1 knew that there 
was wisdom in every act of Providence. Man, in this 
mortal state, is not yet fit for happiness. He is not 
created for perpetual spring and cloudless skies, but 
by the wintry storm, is called upon to exert himself 
to felicity hereafter. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The next morning dawned brightly. The sun was 
shining with splendour, the air, even through a Lon- 
don atmosphere, was balmy and refreshing. At a 
very early hour I was at Rosalie's door and I found 
her, quite ready, and equipped to join me. 

Her appearance agreeably surprised me; for she 
was very prettily dressed in a new Leghorn bonnet, 
which I thought became her much, and a handsome 
silk cloak trimmed with lace. The fact was, kind 
Lady Belmont had sent a sum of money for me to lay 
out for her, and I had given a portion of it to Myrtilla^ 
to spend for her in necessary dress. I thought it 
would keep the woman in good tennper thus to employ 
her, I also considered that she would execute this 
commission better than either myself or Rosalie ; and 
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certaialy here she had not failed. Every thing was 
in good taste ; and I looked at my dear protegee with 
delight, for I am not one of those, who think that dress 
cannot improve beauty. I like to see a well arranged 
toilette ; it is lady-like, besides being becoming ; — but 
to go on with my story, for I have made a most old 
womanly digression. 

We set off upon our walk. I found that Rosalie 
had something to purchase at a music shop in Bond 
Street, therefore we bent our steps towards that quarter 
of the town, previous to proceeding to Kensington 
Gardens. During our way thither 1 had much to tell 
her, which I knew would give her pleasure. I informed 
her of Gabrielli's acquiescence in my wish of accom- 
panying her on the nights of her performance at the 
Opera house. 

This intelligence did, indeed, give her joy; she had 
scarcely words to express her gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. I then told her who was waiting, I made no 
doubt, with the utmost impatience for us, in Kinsing- 
ton Gardens, 

This was truly delightful news, for although, to her 
pure mind, the warm feelings of bis heart did not meet 
with the same return, still she loved Arturo affection- 
ately — gratefully; his idea was connected with the 
only moments of any thing like happiness, she had 
passed in Italy. 

In the present nervous state of her spirits, extremes 
either of joy or sorrow, appeared to be too much for her, 
and I almost regretted I had said so much, when I 
looked at her flushed cheek and fearfully brilliant eye, 
and heard the hurried manner in which she spoke, 
and the wil4, laugh that ever and anon, broke from 
her. 

As I gazed upon her countenance, 1 could not help 
thinking how splendidly beautiful she looked. Her 
veil was thrown back, and her open bonnet displayed, 
to full perfection, her lovely face. 

As we went up St. James* Street, she was talking 
rapidly, and with much animation. We passed 
several clubs^ and from one of them issued several 
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young men. Although it was at that time nearly eight 
o'clock, to judge by their elaborate evening dress, and 
the pale worn-out expression of their countenances, 
it was evident their night had but just ended. How- 
ever, though their appearance bore the traces ofhoura 
spent in the dissipation of the gaming table, their spirits 
were not exhausted, for they were laughing and talk- 
ing, as they proceeded, (I concluded) to their several 
E laces of abode, there, in feverish sleep to steal a few 
ours from the day, in order to recruit their enervated 
frames, for the orgies of the ensuing night. 

They came towards us; but Rosalie, engrossed 
by the feelings which filled her mind, heeded them: 
not — indeed, i believe she did not even see them. 

The young men approached, and 1 perceived that, 
with one accord,, they turned their eyes upon this un- 
expected apparition, of a well-dressed and respectable 
female, at such an hour, walking in these precincts.. 
Rude and fixed was thdr gaze, and -the nearer view 
they gained of my lovely companion, the more intense 
were the looks of admiration with, which they regard^ 
ed her. 

But one of the party seemed to be more than mere-* 
ly casually moved by the sight of Rosalie. He abso-. 
lutely gave a start of surprise^and, instead of proceeds 
kig wilb bis companions, stood , motionless, immedi- 
ately before us, so that he completely obstructed ouc 
passage. 

Then, for the first time, Rosalie^ eyes fell upon hiin,. 
but it did not appear that in any way she recognized 
him. He, however, seemed fascinated to the spot/ 
My anger began to ri«e at the extreme impertinence 
of his conduct; my looks, I think, plainly indicated 
my feelings,, for suddenly, he slightly, but respectfully, 
touched his hat and passed on ; curiosity, however, 
inducing me to turn my head, I saw him standings and 
staring after us. 

Rosalie made no r-emark upon this occurrence; in- 
deed, her pre-occupied mind prevented her^ taking any 
heed of what had struck me as being somewhat ex-, 
traordinary. We proceeded to the gardens without 
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meeting with any farther impediment, and there we 
found the happy, impatient Arturo, waiting for us 
with breathless anxiety. 

He held in his hands, as an offering to the lady of 
his love, the most splendid bouquet I had ever beheld, 
consisting of the choicest flowers ; he certainly must 
have been up before day-break, to have procured it, 
and, for which, I could not help thinking, he had 
drained the last sous from his scanty purse. 

My readers may imagine the happiness of this meet- 
ing — all that was to be said on both sides. This, pro- 
bably, was one of the most delightful moments of the 
poor young man's life, and, in the light thoughtlessness 
of youth, he forgot all his miseries— all the wretchedness 
he had endured, 

*^ There was but one beloved face on earth. 
And that was shining on him ; he had looked 
Upon it till it woald not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no beiiSg, but in hers ; 
She was his voice, — he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight. 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers. 
Which coloured all his objects: he had ceased 
To live within himself :> she was his U&, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated all ! 

His eye kindled wUfi its former brightness; — his coun- 
tenance glowed, and, for a brief space, he looked 
again the happy, heedless youth, whoso beauty had 
astonished me on my first arrival at Naples. 

Quickly did the time pass, and loth was I to dis- 
turb such joyful moments ; but my watch warned me 
that it was nea^r the hour that Rosalie should return. 
However, to soften the parting to Arturo, I promised 
him, that the pleasure he had this morning enjoyed 
should often be repeated. He was to accompany jus 
across the Park, and then we were to part. 

As we were proeeeding towards the Cumberland 
gate, we almost came in contact with a regiment of 
the life GTuards, which was returning to the barracks 
at Knightsbridge after a field day. 
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It seemed as if this morning, we were fated to meet 
with adventures. Several officers on horseback, at- 
tracted in tlie same manner as bees are towards some 
beautiful flower, hovered close to us, to obtain a near- 
er view of my lovely companion ; and I began to be 
provoked with the dress she wore this day, which, I 
fancied, rendered her attractions more than usually 
conspicuous. 

Amongst these gazers, I most unexpectly beheld 
Lord Henry de Vere. I then recollected he had lately 
obtained a commission in one of the regiments of the 
household cavalry. 

The group of officers having stared at Rosalie as 
long and as fixedly as in decency they could, rode oo 
towards the troops, which were now some short dis- 
tance in advance ; but Lord Henry, unsatiated with 
the sight of the loveliness that had so attracted him, 
turned again to look upon her, and at that moment 
caught my eye. 

He came up to me immediately^ " Mr. Leslie !" 
he exclaimed, " who could* have expected to have 
seen you here, at such a time — and in such companyl" 
he whispered, as he leaat forward upon his horse, and 
looked significantly at Rosalie, whom, I evidently per- 
ceived, he did not in the least remember. 

1 felt annoyed, for I had not wished to have intro- 
duced Rosalie to any of the younger branches of the 
Belmont family, until sanctioned by their parents; 
there was something inwardly that told me I had bet- 
ter notdo so ; I rather dreaded the encounter^ 

" Who, in the name of every thing that is beautiful! 
is she ?'' again whispered the young Lord. " I am 
perfectly expiring with impatience to know,, for I ne- 
ver saw such a lovely creature in the whole course 
of my life !" 

And most truly, at that moment, might Lord Henry 
so express himself, for, on turning my eyes towards 
the young girl, I saw her standing with her large, full, 
bright orbs fixed upon the young man — her colour 
raised to the brightest carnation — her faultless mouth 
half unclosed, and, as she bent forward* her bosom 
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heaving with surprise, agitation, and tender recogni- 
tion, I thought certainly, I had never seen a living 
spectacle of any thing so exquisitely bewitching! 

I bad now no other course to pursue, but at once 
to say — " Do you not remember Rosalie ?*' In an in- 
stant he had vaulted from his horse, the bridle of which 
he threw towards me, and, in another second, I saw 
him clasping her in his arms, with all the tender wel- 
come of a most affectionate brother; and Rosalie, with 
tears streaming from her eyes, suffered, indeed returned, 
the caresses of this early friend, and play-fellow of her 
childhood. 

But, I perceived, that after this first burst of sur- 

f)rised emotion was over — when Lord Henry again 
ooked upon the lovely creature he had so unceremo^ 
niously accosted — he began to feel the difference 
which time had made in her age, appearance, and 
situation. 

The colour rose to his cheeks as he turned towards 
her, and said, in a more constrained manner — " Rosa- 
lie, you must forgive my bluntness. I ought, per- 
haps, to apologize; — but, good heavens 1'*^ he exclaim- 
ed, relapsing into the former freedom of past days, 
" when I heard your name, I thought only of my 
coal-black Rose — my little favourite and play-fellow 
of the white cottage. You are grown so tall I Who 
could have imagined that the little, shorty sallow girU 
could ever be such as you now are I Beautiful B^a- 
lie! — no longer, indeed, the coal-black Rose, but the 
most perfect — the most lovely of blush roses !" and* 
be gazed upon her with unfeigned admiration, whilst 
she blushed, but from, pleasure — not from shame I 

And where was the young Italian all this time ? I 
actually started when I turned from the pleasing scene 
I have been describing, and saw him standing with, 
his eyes also fixed upon it, but with all the fiercest 
passions of his soul, gleaming ia the expression of his 
now darkened countenance. He stood with his hand 
pressed upon his. heart, in an attitude which seemed 
in unison^ witb his whole bearing, and I could have 
iaxagined that he was.feeling^ for a stiletto^ in the truci^ 
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Italian style, which he would fain have plunged into 
the heart of the presumptuous youth, who dared thus 
to approach the idol of his soul. 

It was a striking spectacle ; and the extraordinary 
contrast, presented by the two youths, was worthy 
the pencil of an artist. They were both in their sepa- 
rate aspects, rare specimens of the different charac- 
teristics of the two countries. The dark fierce beauty 
of the Italian, contrasted strangely with the slender, 
tall, graceful, aristocratic looking Englishman, whose 
soft blue eyes, as they rested upon Rosalie — his clear 
fair forehead, shaded by auburn-locks, told of a life of 
hitherto unprovoked passions — of an existence ^care- 
fully nurtured in the lap of indulgence and luxury. 
Tempered by the favoured clime in which he had 
drawn his first bfeath, his feelings, though warm, still 
were not as yet flaming with the raging fire which 
blazed in the very soul of Arturo, whose passions were 
like the ardent sun, beneath which he had existed ever 
since his birth. 

I kept my eye stedfastly fixed upon him, and soon 
saw that the respect, and even the degree of awe 
which he felt towards me, alone restrained him. I 
believe otherwise, he would have rushed forward to 
chastise the daring intruder, who had presumed thus 
familiarly to address Rosalie, But he saw that I 
sapciioned his advances, and the pleasure which spar- 
kled in her eye evinced, to his jealous sight, that the 
joy she felt also was extreme. 

I watched him as he stood for some moments irre- 
solute — in a state of the greatest agitation. At last I 
saw a large tear swell in his eye, as with a softened 
look he gazed on Rosalie; but in another instant a 
frown succeeded, and with an impetuous gesture, he 
flung the flowers he held in his hand, upon the ground, 
and darling off in an opposite direction, unperceived, 
except by me, was soon out of sight. 

I did not seek to detain him, for what good could 
result from bringing these two impetuous youths in 
contact with each other! All 1 had to do was to pick 
up the unoffending bouquet, the loss of which I knew 
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Rosalie would deplore, and comfort myself by the de- 
termination of afterwards finding Arturo, and by ex- 
plaining to him who Lord Henry was, endeavour to 
calm his tortured mind. 

Lord Henry seemed in no haste to leave us. With 
the bridle of his charger under his arm, he walked 
with us for some distance, and, indeed, it was only 
when I told him that he really must go, that he reluc- 
tantly took his departure; not, however, before he had 
showered every kind of question upon Rosalie — where, 
she was to be found? when he might hope to see her 
again? and all sorts of inquiries, which might, lead to 
bring about another meeting. 

She knew not what to say. Her soul revolted 
against the idea of receiving him at her wretched and 
disreputable home. I endeavoured to come to her 
relief, by telling him that she was not mistress of her 
own actions, that Gabrielli allowed no visiters — that 
when Lady Belmont arrived, I hoped to be able to 
bring her to see them. He then asked when she was 
to make her first appearance, and at this question, 
Poor Rosalie began to weep; it recalled to her mind 
every circumstance which was to her most painful — 
her degraded position ! and then Lord Henry was all 
sorrow, all penitence, for having said any thing 
that could have caused her tears to flow. In short, 
this interview I foresaw would much distress Rosa- 
lie, and I resolved, at length, to terminate it by call- 
ing a coach, and putting her into it; thus we got rid 
of our importunate, though aflfectionate young friend. 






CHAPTER XVHL 

The young man who had so unceremoniously stared 
at Rosalie in the street, proved to be the identical Sir 
Francis Somerville, who has already appeared before 
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my readers, as one of the dramatis personcB of my 
tale, and who was so struck and captivated by the beau- 
ty of a young girl whom he accidentally met on the Es- 
planade at Brighton. This girl, I need scarcely add, 
was no other than our Rosalie. Gabrielli had landed'^t 
that port, on his way from Italy, and the illness of his 
wife detained them there for some days. The vivid 
impression which Rosalie's loveliness had made upon 
the two young men, was easily delected by the ex- 
perienced eye of Myrtilla, who, on advancing to meet 
her, observed the whole of the little scene occasioned 
by the dispersion of the music which Rosalie held in 
her hand, and perceived that the subsequent agitation 
of our heroine seemed to strengthen the fascination 
which her appearance had wrought upon their senses. 

Myrtilla communicated all this to Gabrielli; and it 
had so chanced that in the morning he also, whilst 
standing in a shop, had recognised the person of Lord 
Fitz-Ernest, who was passing at the time. 

The Italian had always peculiarly dreaded the in- 
terference of this young man. There was something 
in his dignified demeanour, which awed the ruffian. 
He, therefore, immediately resolved to lose no time 
in leaving Brighton, in as private a manner as possi- 
ble, in order to avoid any meeting. Thus it was, that 
the pursuit of the two young men had been so com- 
pletely baffled. However, the impression Rosalie had 
made upon the imagination of Sir Francis was so du- 
rable, that even after a considerable lapse of time, 
when he met her in St. James's Street, his senses ex- 
hausted and fatigued by the past vigils of the night— 
his head confused by the copious draughts of iced 
champagne, to which he had constantly flown for 
support, under all the harassing chances of the hazard 
table — still he recognised her in a moment, and 
seemed at once sobered and recalled to himself, by the 
re-appearance of the vision, which had so long haunted 
his fancy. 

Had it not been for his evening dress, he would no 
doubt have retraced his steps and followed her — so in- 
tensely anxious was he to discover who, and what she 
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was. I suppose my silver locks, and sable suit ap- 
peared to give a w^arrant toher respectability — to say 
nothing of a ray of innate purity which seemed to 
emanate from the expression of her sweet counte- 
nance. But still, in his own mind, he felt certain that 
there was some mystery attached to her, which, to 
fathom, he would at that moment have staked a great 
deal; but at present he had no other course to pursue, 
but to return to his bachelor home in Hill Street, and 
there endeavour to recruit his feverish frame by sleep 
and rest. 

It suggested itself to him, during the operation of 
undressing, that his servant, who was an old and well 
tried assistant in all his pleasures, might be able to 
help him in his present dilemma. But no~how could 
he? there was not the slightest clue whatever to the 
discovery. He must even leave it to chance — to his 
usual lucky stars. He would watch at the club door 
every day, at the same hour in which he had met the 
beauteous unknown, as long as the season lasted; on 
that point he was quite determined, but whilst rumi- 
nating upon this, as well as upon many other plans, 
equally absurd, he fell fast asleep, dreaming, of course, 
of the lovely form which had thus disturbed his peace 
of mind, although, in his visions, she might appear to 
him sometimes perchance with my clerical shovel-hat 
upon her head. 

It so happened, that night, there was a state ball at 
St. James's Palace, and although our Baronet never 
went to such amusements, if he could possibly avoid 
them, his clubs having far greater charms for him, 
he was obliged to attend the command of his so- 
vereign, and there he met the young Lord Henry de 
Vere. 

Sir Francis was intimately acquainted with the Bel- 
mont family; indeed, he was very nearly connected 
with it ; and though, from his dissipated habits, the 
Marquis and Marchioness had hoped their sons would 
not be thrown much into his society, circumstances 
had frustrated this wish, and the cousins had been a 
great deal together. 
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The two young men were standing rather apart 
from the res of the company, both silent and ab- 
stracted. I believe, from what I have since heard, 
that their thoughts were equally engrossed by the 
same subject. Lord Henry, I am certain, was think- 
ing, as he cast his eyes upon the brilliant beauties that 
floated before him, radiant in dress and diamonds, that 
with all their external advantages, there was not one 
to compare tathe splendid loveliness of the interesting 
creature he had seen* that morning, and his mind was 
dwelKng with dangerous fervour on each lovely fea- 
ture of that bewitching countenance. He blushed ' 

yes— more than once, when he remembered how he 
had folded her in his arms — how freely he had pressed 
kiss after kiss upon her cheek. Could he ever dare 
to do so again? No! he felt that indeed he dared not. 
He had accosted her as the little Rosalie of bygone 
days; but now — he sighed, and there was much of 
bitterness in the sigh, when the conviction — the too 
great certainty^ — flashed across his mind, that never 
again might he consider her in that light; an inward 
pang, at that moment, suggested to {nim, that for his 
safety, he ought never to look on her again. 

And Sir Francis — what was the subject. of his me- 
ditation, as he stood, moodily, with his arms folded, 
and his brow contracted? 

We had, perhaps, belter not endeavour to ascertain 
his inward aspirations. A life of profligacy and self- 
indulgence had probably rendered them less amiable 
than those of the young Lord, who was still fresh and 
uninitiated in the ways of sin. Sir Francis had lived 
a short life of pleasure, and had now almost exhausted 
its resources. Abundance of wealth had hitherto pro- 
cured for him every gratification, but still he was not 
satisfied. 

When we enter a gay and festive assembly, we be- 
hold every appearance of sparkling felicity. Alas ! if 
we could' look into the hearts of this seemingly joy- 
ous company, how inconsiderable a portion would be 
found truly happy. At the best, the flashes of mirth, 
which burst from the dissipated and careless^ are of a 
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transient and broken kind, interrupted by reflections 
they cannot avoid. But a truce to moralizing. 

The appearance of Rosalie was a new incitement 
to Sir Francis, and, as is always the case, the difficul- 
ties which appeared to surround his farther acquaint- 
ance with her, quickened his anxiety upon the subject. 
At that moment, all his possessions seemed inadequate 
to his present wants. What was the use of youths 
health, riches, if they could not procure happiness ? 
there must be always something wanting to complete 
it. 

The meditations of both the young men were inter- 
rupted by a group of other loungers, who joined them, 
and Sir Francis was thus accosted by one of the par- 

•* What is the matter with you to-night, Somer- 
ville 1 you look completely floored. However, I don't 
wonder at it, for I never saw a man so perfectly 
cleaned out, as you were last night, at Crocky's. I 
left you the loser of— I dare not say how much, and 
I hear you were there till the middle of the next day. I 
suppose that makes you look so lackadaisical." 

" Really ,'* replied Sir Francis, drawing up his tall 
figure to its utmost height, and looking very stern and 
dignified, " I cannot imagine what concern you can 
have in my losses ; pray be so good as to leave my 
proceedings alone." 

^^ Come, don't be in a rage, my good fellow, and I 
will tell you a piece of news which will brighten. you 
up. What do you think of my having, by the very 
utmost stroke of good fortune, gained a sight of the 
new prima donna; and, by all that's divine I she is 
the most beautiful creature my eyes ever looked 
upon." 

" Do not torment me, TerApleton," replied Sir Fran- 
cis, half turning away ; « I know, pretty well, the 
style of your beauties, with their red cheeks, flaxen 
locks, and staring blue eyes. I suppose she is the fac- 
simile of the fat Columbine who robbed you of your 
heart, last winter." 

" Well, you need not be so bitter in your remarks 
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«pon her ; if she did not suit your taste, there were 
many who thought her a devilish fine girl. And I 
have a good mind, just to punish you for your imper- 
tinence towards the pretty Fanny, to give you no far- 
ther information upon the subject of this new star, 
whose brilliancy would, 1 am certain, dazzle even your 
well practised eye." 

" Well, come, Pll give you leave to tell me all about, 
her," said Sir Francis, his features now relaxing into 
a smile; ** for I see you are bursting to communicate 
all you know; and, to bribe you to smooth your fea- 
thers, which I see I have ruffled, 1 will say that, after 
all, Fanny is not so very fat, nor so extremely blowsy, 
but exactly the sort of beauty I could have imagined 
most likely to captivate Augustus Templeton, Esq., 
just caught fresh from the county of Tipperary." 

The young man would have fain walked fairly off, 
evidently nettled at this ironical speech; but Sir 
Francis, whose curiosity was now raised, laughingly 
caught him by the arm, and held him fast. After a 
little persuasion and coaxing, he at length restored 
him to good humour, and brought him again upon the 
subject of the prima donna, which appeared to be cer- 
tainly the uppermost idea in his empty head« 

'* Well,'^ he said, " you know Lafleur makes a mon- 
strous fuss about any one being admitted at the re- 
hearsals, just at this moment, for there are two debu- 
tantes, who he expects will produce a greater sensa- 
tion than ever yet has been made on the English 
boards. One is a man, who is to play the principal 
parts — the other, a girl, whose voice is more than di- 
vine; — something beyond your comprehension, Sir 
Francis." 

" Doubtless, I do not pretend to be such an exqui- 
site connoisseur as yourself, Mr. Templeton; but 
pray go on with your story, for I am in haste to be 
off"." 

" Well, the other morning, on passing the Opera- 
house, a sort of determination seized upon me that I 
would get in, by hook or by crook. I was refused in 
every possible manner, which only made me the more 
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resolved to gain my point. So, at last, I found a man 
I know something of, a kind of understrapper aboutx 
the theatre, and gave him all the money I had in my 
pocket to get me in ; and he smuggled me into a box, 
where I sat behind a curtain, just peeping out, now 
and then, for I dared not, for my life, have been seen. 
For my sins, I had to wait an immense time, while they 
were rehearsing* some other opera, and I couW see 
nothing but the old set — of whom I am heartily sick." 

" Come, get on," said Sir Francis, impatiently, 
" what a prosy way you have of telling a story." 

" I must tell it my own way, or not at all," replied 
Templeton, pompously ; he saw that he had excited 
the curiosity of Somerville, therefore it was his turn 
to give himself airs: so he continued in his own tire- 
some manner ; 

" At last, the stupid thing was over, and they com- 
menced " JSftnd Pazza^'^ the piece in which, I believe, 
the new cantatrice is to make her appearance. I sat 
upon tenter hooks, scarcely daring to breathe, lest 
tney should discover me, and drag me out before this 
new divinity appeared; at length she came." 

" Well I'* exclaimed Sir Francis, and also Lord 
Henry, who had approached, and was listening with 
the most earnest attention. 

" At first, I was disappointed ; I hardly thought 
her so very beautiful, for she was as pale as a marble 
statue; but the more I looked at her, the more she 
seemed to kindle fnto life, and the lovelier sh6 became; 
such eyes, Somerville!— certainly not like my poor 
Fanny's ; they were dark and large, with an expression 
in them which thrilled through every nerve in my sys- 
tem — it was really like a shock of electricity. Alter 
she had sung some time, with a voice like that of a 
syren, her colour began to rise,- and no tint of any 
rose that ever grew, could excel the beauty of its 
hue." 

**And her figure," demanded Somerville, "is she 
tall or short?" 

" Rather tall and slender, but gracefulness itself." 
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"And her name? for I forget it, although it has 
been announced.'* 

" They call her the Signora Rosalia Gabrielli; but 
I can tell you that even from the cursory view I had of 
the girl, it seems to me that she will be no easy con- 
quest, Master Somerville ; and my friend who got me 
in, told me that she is an odd young lady, distant and 
repulsive to the utmost pitch ; she refuses to open her 
lips, except to sing ; and beautiful as she is, no one 
dares to speak to her; there is a flash in her eye 
which keeps every one aloof. However, 1 think she 
may be a sly one, for I saw her cast les yeux doux 
upon that handsome young fellow who sings with her; 
indeed they seemed to act the lovers, con amore. V\\ 
tell you what, we shall all die of envy of this Vivaldi, 
who is as splendid a personification of beauty as the 
girl; all the women's heads in London will be turned 
by him; and men with light hair will have no 
chance," here he passed his fingers through his own 
locks, which grew in profusion, but were of that co- 
lour which partakes of the suspicious hue of ginger; 
" however, I have found out a mode of getting intro- 
duced to her, for I used to know in Italy the sister of 
this very Gabrielli. She was then a chorus-singer at 
San Carlos, but is now living with her brother, as a 
kind of companion or chaperone to the beauty; and you 
will see, if I am not soon her favoured admirer. But 
what, in the name of all that is wonderful is the mat- 
ter with you, De Vere; you look so fierce and so 
much offended ! Are you already jealous, even be- 
fore you have seen the fair one?" 

*< rardon me," replied Lord Henry, most haughtily, 
fire flashing from his eyes, " there you are in error. 
I have known the young lady, with whose name you 
have taken such gross liberties, from her childhood; 
she was educated with my sisters; and were it not for 
the misfortune of her mother having married Gabriel- 
li, she would not have been thus exposed to insult ; as 
it is, her position is not such as to level her to the 
grade of other women of her hated profession ; there- 
fore, Mr. Templeton, I must insist, that, at least, be- 
ll* 
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fore me, you will henceforth ase more discretion when 
ou name the Signora Rosalia, or I, as the friend of 
_ er youth, shall consider myself bound to resent the 
outrage;" with these words, he walked away, and 
soon disappeared amidst the throng, leaving the others 
surprised by this sudden burst of anger. 



I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When Lord Henry left the brilliant assembly, his 
heart was filled with a crowd of mixed feelings, 
which were both painful and undefinable. He was 
almost inclined to play the woman, and weep, when 
he thought of the poor girl, as she had been in past 
days, and contrasted her present degraded, unhappy 
condition, with the blissful period, when she was the 
cherished friend of his sweet sister Gertrude, the in- 
dulged, the favoured pet of the whole of his excellent 
and virtuous iamily. He recollected her in the joy- 
ful thoughtless days of their childhood, and her mer- 
ry laugh seemed to ring upon his ears; the scenes so 
loved of his own dear home at Belmont — all appeared 
to rise before his imagination, and his affectionate 
young heart was heavy. 

As he slowly bent his steps towards Knightsbridge,* 
(for the night was so lovely, that he dismissed his 
cab,) thought after thought occurred to his fancy, but 
they all turned to one point — it was the fair image of 
Rosalie which haunted him; and how his heart smote 
kim,. when he recollected that he, who would now 
have laid down his life to serve her, had often caused 
her tears to flow; when in past days with his mis- 
chievous tricks— his tormenting antics, her enduring 
patience had been sometimes overtaxed, and then the - 
sweet forgiving manner, with which she ever re- 
ceived his overtures of reconciliation. " Poor beau- 
tiful Rosalie !" was his inward sigh ; " and now she 
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h wretched^ forced to pursue a course which is hate- 
ful to her — ill-treated— exposed to insult contiaually/' 

His blood boiled with indignaiioD, when he remem- 
bered the words of TenaptetoB^ and more than once 
did he turn, with the intentioD of retracing his steps, 
to execute summary vengeance upon the contemptible 
wretch, who had in such a manner dared to name her. 

The loveliness of her appearance had made a vivid 
impression upon the mind of Lord Henry and most 
certainly much increased every feeling of interest 
which already had found a place in his heart; and 
torturipg^ — maddening was it to hear her pure name 
bandied by a profligate, and ranked amongst those 
unfortunates who had forfeited all claim to respecta- 
bility. To think that the chosen friend of his sister 
was henceforth to be a mark, at which the base de- 
signs of licentiousness, were to be levelled ! 

All this I heard from himself afterwards, and with 
the frank ingeniousness of his nature, he described to 
mc the sensations of indignation and sorrow that filled 
his generous hearL 

He was with me early the next day,, and forced me 
to give him a long detail, of every circumstance con* 
cerning Rosalie. 

Oq the subject of Arturo he was peculiarly curious,, 
and f, with my casual openness, told him the story of 
his hopeless love; but after I had been thus commu- 
nicative, I began to think, I might just as well have 
been less candid ; for there was a' kind of flafsh of sa- 
tisfaction^ which passed over the- countenance of my 
attentive listener, when I declared my conviction,, 
that Rosalie's heart was untouched, which rather dis- 
turbed me, and after this dearboy had left me, I felt un- 
comfortable. I wished we had not met him in the park^ 
thus prematUFely introducing that fascinating Rosalie 
to^ a youth so full of the ardour of his age. I had 
hoped to delay all interviews with her^ till Lord and 
Lsbdy Belmont were in London to sanction, ray pro- 
ceedings. 

It seemed to me that I was accumulating: troubles 
for myself as well as others, and I was vexed and 
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perplexed. Then I began to think of poor Arturo, 
i¥ho had quitted us in so abrubt and disconsolate a 
manner. I was uneasy at his non-appearance. Those 
young people were certainly fated to be the torments of 
my life ! I had not seen Rosalie that morning, for she 
was particularly engaged at home, with many details 
all concerning ner appearance on the Saturday week 
following. 

I grew very fidgetty towards the afternoon, about 
the poor Italian youth, and at length determined to 
seek him at his own lodgings. They were in Greek 
Street, Soho, and thither I directed my steps. 

I found that he lived over a music shop, and on 
reaching it, had to make 'my way up to the very top 
of the house, before I arrived at the door of his apart- 
ment. I knocked, but received no answer — I knocked 
again — all was silent. I then thought he must be out, 
and was turning away, when it occurred to me to try 
the handle, and at least ascertain if the door were 
locked. It opened immediately, and I entered the 
miserably furnished room. In one corner stood a bed, 
and on casting my eyes towards it, I saw Arturo 
lying upon it in a deep sleep. I approached. He 
was dressed, and from the position he had taken, it 
appeared to me, that he had thrown himself down 
overcome by fatigue, and in that manner sleep had 
overtaken him. His countenance was dreadfully pale, 
and even then exhibited symptoms of grief. I glanced 
round the apartment ; every thing about it looked de- 
solate and miserable, save the flowers, which it was 
his delight to collect, for the purpose of being able to 
send a bouquet occasionally to Rosalie, 'and upon 
which I have heard, he spent almost every shilling he 
possessed. I recognised a bird that had formerly be- 
longed to Rosalie, but which she was not allowed to 
bring from Naples. Arturo had begged to have it, 
and carefully had he treasured it. 

I felt very sad tis I cast my eyes around, and 
thought of the many melancholy hours the poor de- 
voted youth must spend in loneliness and sorrow. I 
seated myself by the side of his bed, determining there 
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to watch for the moment of his awakening, for I knew 
that my presence would afford him comfort. 

I had not long to wait ; after two or three restless 
movements, with a deep sigh, he opened his large 
eyes, and fixed them with a Kind of bewildered gaze 
upon my countenance. He evidently, at first, thought 
my appearance was one of the confused dreams 
which ted been haunting his imagination, but by de- 
grees his senses became more clear, and starting up, 
he siezed my hand, exclaiming, " Oh caro mio amico^ 
e siete dunqm venuto a consolarmiV* 

Poor fellow! I soon discovered what I had feared. 
The occurrence of the preceding day had almost dis- 
tracted him, and to my consternation, I found that 
food had not passed his lips, for more than four-and- 
twenty hours. There was to be a rehearsal that af- 
ternoon> and I feared that ho had not strength to 
make his appearance. 

My first step was to procure him some nourish- 
ment, and for that purpose, I immediately went down 
stairs, to make interest with any servant I might find, 
to bring him some breakfast. This accomplished, I 
told him I would come to him again, in the course of 
an hour, which I did, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing him, in all respects, much better. 

I took that opportunity of gently admonishing him, 
upon the subject of his impetuosity I pointed out to 
him, how much he must have hurt Rosalie's feelinffs, 
by leaving her so abruptly, and added that had she 
seen him cast her bouquet so unkindly on the ground, 
she would have been indeed distressed, and in the pre- 
sent nervous state of her spirits, those who loved her, 
ought to strive to save her from all unnecessary agi- 
tation. 

I then proceeded to enforce upon him, that Lord 
Henry was the friend of her childhood; she had 
grown up with him as a sister, and with a sister's de- 
gree of affection she regarded him, I endeavoured to 
extract from him a promise, that in future he would 

* Oh my dear fricocl, are you then come to console roe? 
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try to govern his ill-placed sensibility. He shook his 
head doubtingly. 

" My friend, my father," he said, with a mournful 
pathos in his voice, which went to my soul, *' if you 
could only imagine the raging fire which burns in my 
heart, you would then be able to understand what 
fuel to the flames was the sight of her, whom I so 
fervently adore, in the arms of another, and she, great 
God ! enduring the caress, and looking upon him with 
eyes beaming with tenderness, such as she never be- 
stowed, on her poor devoted — idolizing slave Arturo. 
Shall I ever cease to remember, without torture, the 
joy which illumined her whole countenance ?oA signor, 
caro signovy through the long and weary night, whilst 
with disordered stfeps, I paced the narrow precincts of 
this apartment, that look of hers, and the triumphant 
happy aspect of the audacious youth, who dared thus 
to press her to his heart, was ever before my imagi- 
nation ; it has assumed the form of a vision, which 
seemed to follow me — to mock at me." 

All this was uttered by Arturo, with a tone of 
voice, a countenance and gesture, that rendered the 
words most emphatic. I trembled as I listened to 
him. B'ierce indeed, were tjie passions which blazed 
in his nature, and to what might they not lead! Shud- 
dering, I turned my mind, from contemplating horrors 
that suggested themselves to my fancy. 

I felt that I had little power to calm his irritated 
mind, but I endeavoured to sooth him, by those^nly 
means, which I knew were most likely to soften the 
intensity of his present feelings. 

In a degree I succeeded, and we walked forth to- 
gether towards the Haymarket, where there was to 
be a rehearsal, and where we should also meet Ro- 
salie. 



People talk of the anxieties — perplexities and re- 
sponsibilities caused by the possession of a large 
family. Truly can I enter into their feelings I And 
I, anold bachelor, who might have passed through 



^ 
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life with that degree of negative happiness which be- 
longs to the state, had brought upon my foolish self, 
trammels and troubles, as exciting and painful to 
my mind, as if I had been the father of a dozen chil- 
dren. 

But these young people had so completely identified 
themselves with my nature — my whole heart, and 
soul were so entirely given up to their cause, that 
now there was no retreat for me. I must continue 
the course that I had commenced, and although, cer- 
tainly, the future looked dark and gloomy, and for- 
boding fears often caused my heart to sink, still I felt 
so deeply involved in their interests, and my affections 
so warmly engrossed their welfare, that truly wa's I 
convinced, thetr destiny was my own fate. 






CHAPTER XX. 

The Belmont family had arrived in Piccadilly* 
This I learnt in a little note from dear Lady Gertrude, 
begging me at the same time to come to her immedi- 
ately. Most happy was I to obey the summons, and 
I found her, as usual, all kindness and affection, 
evincing the pleasure which she really seemed to feel, 
in welcoming again, her old and devoted friend. 

I soon discovered that she had much impatience, 
and curiosity upoa the subject of Rosalie, for she had 
heard from Lord Henry that she was in London, and 
was full of anxiety to know when she might see her. 

I told her, that really I dared not give her any hope 
at the present moment. There was so short a time 
intervening before the period when she was to make 
her appearance ; and iq the critical state in which I 
considered her nervous system, I said that it would 
be more prudent, and even more kind, not to add to it 
by any fresh excitement. 
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Lady Gertrude was grieved and disappointed. '* I 
do so long to see my darling little Rosalie," she said ; 
** but by the by, I hear she is no longer to be so 
nan>ed; — indeed, Mr. Leslie, my womanly curiosity 
is excited, and even, if possible, adds to the great 
desire I have to meet her again. I never heard any 
thing like the glowing description Henry has given 
mo of her beauty; and you know, that much as we 
loved Rosalie, we never thought her so very pretty. 
Her eyes certainly were always splendid 1 and my 
brother tolls me, she is tall— how incomprehensible 
that appears ! My idea of her is the remembrance of 
a dear little dark fairy, who used, in spite of every 
thing, to bewitch us all — old and young, by her sweet- 
ness — her cleverness, and indescribable fascination* ; 
I feel that she is a different person. I almost regret 
this very great change, for it now seenis that I shall 
hav^ to make her acquaintance overagain — so totally 
must she be altered." 

I reminded Lady Gertrude that if she had only 
chosen to believe me, she would long ago have been 
reconciled to this alteration; but, I added laughing, * 
" I am sure you all fancy I look upon those I love 
through a magnifying glass, and that even their size 
I exaggerate.*' 

" Henry is very angry," she continued, " that you 
will not allow him to have another sight of her, and 
he talks a great deal about a handsome young Italianj 
who, he says, is in love with Rosalie; — now do pray 
tell me all about it, dear, good Mr. Leslie, for you 
know how interested I am, in all that concerns her." 
I did so. I gave her a minute detail of poor Arturo's 
feelings; and warmly— ^with intense interest, did she 
enter into the whole of the perplexing affair. 

" I wish I was married," exclaimed this charming 
creature, ** then I should feel at liberty to take some 
decided step with regard to this poor girl; as I am 
now situated, mamma has scruples upon the subject, 
and,of course,! must respect them — butstill, something 
must be done— and indeed, dear mamma is as anx- 
ious as I am, that what she now endures, may be 
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ameliorated^but I wish to save her, if possible, from 
the hands of those dreadful people into whose power 
she has fallen." 

Dear young lady! how my heart responded to all 
she saidi But still I repeated that at this moment oo- 
thing coqld be done, and that I thought the kindest 
plan was to keep her in ignorance for the present, of 
the near viciniiy of those she loved so well. How- 
ever, Lady Gertrude was not thus to be^satisfied, and 
at length it was arranged that Mademoiselle Kramer 
should go to Rosalie. She might be supposed to have 
preceded the family to London, and to her, Lady 
Gertrude could entrust the charge of discovering all 
her little wants — what might, at loafit, contribute to 
her pefsonaJ comfort. With the delicate foresight of 
her sex, she imagined a thousand little things it would 
please the poor girl to possess, and with which she 
could so easily supply her, and then, the wretched 
mother — to her also she might be of some use. 

Sweet, excellent girl ! I inwardly prayed that 
every blessing might be multiplied to her; for her 
kindness to the unhappy Rosalie was not a mere emo- 
tion^*a glow kindling and fading in^ moment; it was 
a steady principle, displaying itself in tender assiduity, 
in real and decided acts of friendship. 

Lady Gertrude then told me of a circumstance 
which afforded me the greatest delight. It was, that 
every thing was now arranged for the marriage of 
Fitz-Ernest with Lady Constance. This was, indeed, 
joyful intelligence, and I had an opportuiiity, in a few 
moments, of making my congratulations personally to 
the bridegroom elect ; for having heard that I was 
with his sister, he hastened, with his usual warmth 
and affection to meet n\e. 

My felicitations, upon the subject of his marriage, 
were heartfelt and enthusiastic He seemed gratified 
by them; but I who had become a regular «*Paul 
Pry" into the feelings of others, imagined (I hoped 
then it was only fancy) that he looked almost too 
calm upon the occasion. 1 could not perceive any of 
the little confusion — the agitation of the ardent lover, 
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and I began la turn it in my busy brain, that, perhaps^ 
he. had tneen talked into this marriage, and that pro-* 
bably, although he admired the excellence and amia^ 
biKty of the young lady, passionate love was still to 
come. Hrs feelings, at present, certainly were not 
those of great empressemenL 

On asking when the happy event "was to take place, 
I found it wa» not to be for some months, owing to 
Lady Constance being still in deep mourning for her 
mother. 

Lord Fitz-Ernest soon changed the subject, and be- 
gan to ask question after question about Rosalie* 
When could he see her? was his anxious exclama- 
tion; for it appeared as if Lord Henry's vivid descrip- 
tion of her charms had excited the curio^ty of all the 
family* 

I again entreated that at present she might not b^ 
disturt^ed by any thing that would agitate her so 
much, as seeing her friends; and even on the day she 
was to appear, it would be kindness in them not 
to be there; but to that. Lord Fitz-Ernest would not 
listen. 

It made me quite fidgetty to see the degree of anx- 
iety he evinced to meet my beautiful protegee, and, 
foolish old man that I was, I began to feel quite jea- 
lous for Lady Constance, so that my manner became 
perplojced and confused; Fitz-ErnesI perceiving this, 
laughed at and bantered me upon the subject; and was 
so unkind as to say, that notwithstanding my gray 
hair, he should begin to suspect I had some motive for 
thus withholding this hidden beauty from other eyes 
than my own; in short he nrade me angry and cross, 
and I went away dissatisfied with myself, and think- 
ing I had never seen my favourite Filz-Ernest to so 
little advantage. As I walked home, I believe I was 
muttering to myself ^' how these young folks do plague 
me— my hands are too full— I wish I had nothing to 
do with them." 

But then I thought of poor defenceless Rosalie, and 
my heart smote me for the idea. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr readers may now transport theooselves into the 
habitation of Sir Francis Somerville. 

It was in the drawing-room that the breakfast ser- 
vice was laid; and a scene more replete with luxury 
can scarcely be imagined. The apartment, although 
not of large dimensions, was lofty — the furniture ex- 
quisite. No expense had been spared to collect every 
article of virtii. The choicest pictures graced tte 
walls ; and, although the subjects were not Vilioseihdt 
those which the chastest mind might have chosen, 
still, they were beautiful — enchanting to the senses of 
those epicureans in enjoyment, who frequented the 
bachelor abode of Sir Francis Somerville. 

It was noon ; but the Baronet was still in his loose 
brocaded silk dressing-gown — his feet luxuriating in 
Turkish slippers, and he was half reclining in the most 
voluptuous of fauietiils. 

" Bring another cup and saucer, Gustave," he said 
languidly to the French servant, who was hovering 
about the room, as if in expectation of receiving some 
fresh orders from his master. ♦* I expect some one to 
breakfast ; and pray tell Lopreste to send some of 
those cutlets that were so much liked at Mellon last 
winter; and mind he does not forget the sauce, with 
. that slightest soupfon of garlic. 1 must put that fel- 
low Templeton, in good humour," he continued, half 
aloud to himself, as the servant withdrew, "and the only 
way to his heart is through his stomach; — but how 
late the animal is," he added, looking at a Breguet 
clock which stood on the mantel-piece. " I hope he 
is not going to give me the slip, for I must and will 
see this new girl at the Opera-house, without delay, 
before she has been gazed upon by all London. I also 
am determined to be introduced to her, and Temple- 
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ton is the only tool I can, at this moment, use for the 
purpose. What a state Henry de Vere was in about 
her ! I certainly am an extraordinary fellow !" con- 
tinued to apostrophize Sir Francis, smiling at his own 
conceit — 

" To one thing constant never." 

**I declare, the description of this beauty, added to 
the desire, which I cannot help feeling, to throw over 
any one of those pretended saints, the Belmonts, has 
inspired me with such an ardent wish to be the first 
to enjoy the smiles of this new divinity, that there is 
nothing I would not give to reahze it. Oh ! woman ! 
•woman ! what mischeivous little devils you all are!" 

A sharp, loud knock put an end to this soliloquy, 
and, in another moment, the door was opened, and in 
walked Augustus Templeton, Esq., followed by some 
servants, bearing several covers, amongst which was 
a most fragrant dish of cutlets, with other delicacies 
of this elaborate and recherche breakfast. The very 
sight and smell of these dainties seemed to rejoice the 
inmost soul of Templeton. 

"Upon my word," he said, rubbing his hands, 
"you'er a very good fellow, Somerville, to recollect 
toy favourite dish ; what a breakfast I shall make I 
for this long walk across the Park has made me just 
as hungry as if I had had a run with the Quorn hounds 
in Leicestershire !" 

Then down he sat, and, as Sir Francis beheld with 
impatience the manner in which he partook of every 
thing that was before him, he plainly perceived, that 
until his hunger was appeased, there was little use in 
asking him any questions. Nothing could turn bis 
eyes from his plate, and his. mouth was always much 
too full to enable him to articulate. At last, the eager 
Baronet saw what he hoped was the last mouthful, 
swallowed by his voracious friend, and then he could 
not help saying — " Really, Templeton, I am glad that 
you have enjoyed your breakfast ; but, upon my word, 
if you go on in this way, you will assuredly die oif 
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apoplexy before the year is out'*~wbat with that short 
neck and red face of yours I" 

"Very flattering^ certainly I'* replied the other, 
starting up, and placing himself before the glass, whilst 
he endeavoured to stretch his throat out to its utmost 
dimensions ; *^ and as Tor a red face, my colour, I flat^ 
ter myself, is the hue of health. I can tell you, I 
should be confoundedly sorry to look as thin and lan- 
tern-jawed as you do, Somerville, although I believe 
you fancy your sallow looks are extremely interest-^ 
ing." 

*' I sometimes imagine they are considered so," re-* 
joined Sir Francis; and the calm tone of self-satifac- 
tion with which he pronounced these words, proved 
that, indeed, he thought so. 

" But, Templetoo, mon beau garfon,^* he continued; 
'' never mind looks. Our beauty," he added, in a 
conciliatory tone, " is of a different style ; but, of 
course, my good fellow, I do not mean to say that 
yours may not be infinitely preferred in certain quar- 
ters; indeed,! am convinced your little fat Fanny 
would not have looked at me, after she had once cast 
her eyes upon that beau-ideal of beauty — a beauty she 
might have before dreamt of, but never seen realized, 
until she beheld the too attractive Augustus T* 

Templelon looked delighted. 

<< Come, come, my dear bov ; this is rather too 
strong," he e^xclaimed. " I dare say you are only 
quizzing." But still he kept his eyes on the glass, 
and employed himself in arranging his cinnamon-co- 
loured locks — brushing up, so as to make the most of 
his whiskers — altering the set of his neck-cloth — in 
short, making himself up, as much as possible, to re- 
present the fine fellow he inwardly believed himself 
to be. 

Sir Francis saw, reflected in the mirror, the pleased 
countenance of the silly dandy, and thought this was 
the moment to strike, for the iron appeared extremely 
hot 

<* By the by, Templeton, you said last night, that 
12* 
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ypu were going to the rehearsal at the Opera-house 
this morning. 1 want you to take me with you." 

** Quite impossible ! it is with the utmost diflSculty I 
can get in myself ;— and really, you must excuse me, 
Somerville,"' he added, very' pompously ; " it would 
entirely put me out— derange all my plans confound- 
edly." 

*< Nonsense! now, just listen to roe, Templelon, and 
don't be a fool. I not only intend that you shall 
take me there this very morning, but I also insist upon 
your introducing me to the Signora Myrlilla, for I am 
quite determined to make the acquaintance of this 
cantatriee. Now, hold your tongue, and save your- 
self the trouble of speaking," (seeing that his compa- 
nion was about to interrupt him) ** you know very 
well, you find your devoirs to the little Fanny suffici- 
ently expensive, and you may be certain, that, to gel 
on with' this Signora, you would have to pay through 
the nose, which, I am quite aware, you cannot do; 
therefore, without any farther hesitation, you must 
just go with me to the Haymarket, and, as we pasa 
Storr and Mortimer's, you shall, as a reward, choose 
any thing you please — in moderation, remember — for 
your nimble toed goddess, and, of course, 1 will pay 
for it ; and, depend upon it, that will be much wiser 
than trying to make a fool of yourself in a quarter 
where you cannot have the remotest chance of suc- 
cess. My dear fellow, recollect the old adage — * You 
must creep before you can climb.' You have begun, 
prudently, at the very lowest step, and it will besome 
time before you can expect to reach to such a height 
as the Prima Donna of the Italian Opera." 

Templeton looked irresolute. He scarcely knew whe* 
ther he had better not play the part of the offended man; 
however, his eyes fell on the breakfast table. The re- 
membrance of all the peisi feeds, of which^e bad so 
often partaken, and the visions of future ones checked 
the current of his anger; the long purse of his friend 
also, which had often been of such essential service to 
biin, flashed upon his recollection. 

He therefore only said: — *«Upon my honour, you are 
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too hard-«-too exigeani; and nothing would tempt me 
to accede to your very preposteroiM wish, were it 
not for the spite I feel towards that young de Vere. 
I think hii impertinence to me was beyond any thing 
I ever met with ; the idea of making such a fuss« ana 
standing up in such a manner, for the reputation of m 
girl, who is the daughter of such a profligate as G^ 
brielli, and whose companion, Myrtiila, every one . 
knows to be as bad as sl^e can be ; it is really quite 
absurd, perfectly ludicrous ; if be were not such , a 
boy," continued the bullying Irishman, looking very 
fierce, ** I should have been templed to chastise him 
for his insolence.'* 

•"Oh," said Sir Francis, laughing, " pray do not 
trouble yourself; for, perhaps, after all you would 
come off second best; and I cannot spare you at pre<- 
seni, mm cAer— you are the most useful friend I pos- 
sess." 

" Well, well," rejoined Templeton, with much im- 

r)rtance of manner; " then pray go and dress, for if 
am to take you to this place, it is very near the tirte 
we ought to be there, and my friend promised to be 
on the look-out for me. But I say, Somerville, you 
must pay him also— remember that/' 

" Very well, I am prepared," replied the Baronet, 
as he left the room to adonize, leaving his guest 
to amuse himself with the looking-glass and the debris 
of the breakfast, upon which he would fain have made 
another attack, as there was still a cutlet remaining, 
which looked very inviting, but the officious servants 
entered at that moment, and every vestige of the re- 
past was soon removed. 

Sir Francis was not very long in making his ap- 
pearance, and they immediately sallied forth. Tem- 
pleton took care that the visit to Storr and Mortimer's 
should not be forgotten; and, not only did he choose 
a present for Fanny, but some smart pins and a set 
of flaming studs for himself; a ring of^ large dimen- 
sions also struck his fancy, but Sir Francis dragged 
him away. 

" Upon my word," he said, "I think you have done 
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very well for one morning ; the ring mast wait far 
some other time, when you have earned it by fresh 
deeds done in my service." 

With hasty steps, they now proceeded to the Hay- 
Market, and without much difficulty, the two young 
men found themselves seated in a box, concealed as 
much as possible by the curtain. 
I -The rehearsal had not yet eonnnenced, and they 
sat, for some time, ki the dark and dingy Aeatre, im- 
patiently waiting for the drawing up of the curtain. 
Somerville was silent and abstracted, and his compa- 
nion, who was, perhaps, a little oppresscjd by the 
breakfast he had just eaten, was more than usually in- 
clined to be taciturn. At last, however, being of a 
peculiarly curious disposition, be was roused by the 
noise of a box«door opening on the opposite side, into 
which some one entered, but that was all he could 
discover at the moment ; for, whoever it might be, 
lieemed, in his turn, also desirous of remainmg in- 
cognito, as the curtains were immediately drawn, and 
the" new comer was quite invisible. 

"1 say, Somerville, I wonder who that is, who has 
seated himself in the box opposite? I dare say, with the 
view of poaching upon the manor which we wish to keep 
ibrourselves;" but no answer did Templeton obtain; for 
at that instant, the rehearsal commenced, and Si-r 
Francis had neither eyes nor cars, but for the per- 
formance. 

It was, indeed, with ahnost breathless anxiety that 
he waited for the appearance of the caniatrice, Ar- 
turo was the first of the new singers who presented 
himself. 

" That's the fellow I told you about," exclaimed 
Templeton; **is he not disgustingly handsome?' 

** He is, indeed," replied Sir Francis, " his cast of 
^countenance is splendid; and what a voice! But is 
that the prima donna?" he exchiimed, taking hold of 
Templeton's arm with a gripe which made him shrink, 
and must have left, at least, the impression of his five 
fingers upon his flesh. 
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" To be sure it is; but pray do not hurt me so hor- 
ribly, and do not speak so loud." 

He need not thus have enjoined silence, for Rosa- 
lie then commenced singing; and Sir Francis, really 
quite pale from the sudden surprise, beheld before him 
the beautiful being who had so long troubled his fan- 
cy, for whom he had jso assiduously sought — but in 
vain. Silent he now sat — motionless — entranced; his , 
delighted senses revelled in ecstasy. The melodious 
strains, which proceeded from such lips! he had ne- 
ver heard any thing ao exquisite — and oh! how lovely 
did he consider her! His eyes were fascinated to the 
one object, and fruitless now were all Templeton's 
endeavours to edge in a remark. Whenever he 
opened his lips. Sir Francis, with a glance of impa- 
tient anger, desired him to be silent*, and after it was 
all over, he still remained for some moments fixed to 
the spot; suddenly he started up, and giving the as- 
tounded Templeton a most friendly although, at the 
same time, electrifying clap upon the back, exclaimed: 
— " Now, old boy, if you do not contrive, in the couric 
of four-and-twenty hours, to gain for me an introduc- 
tion to that angelic creature, you will hear that I have 
blown out my brains, and you will lose your best 
friend; for, remember, if you do what I wish, there is 
nothing you may not command in return." 

The two virtuous friends were now in the street, 
but they were still hovering near the doors of the the- 
atre, whence the performers had not yet issued. Pre- 
sently Rosalie appeared, leaping on my arm, but her 
thick veil was closely drawn over her face, and a 
large niantle perfectly enveloped her form. 

" Who is that old quiz, I wonder, who always seems 
to attend her?" exclaimed Sir Francis. 

They had not time to make any farther remark while 
we remained, for as Rosalie was very much fatigued, I 
soon put her into a coach, and we drove off. But when 
Gabrielli, with Myrtilla leaning on his arm, advanced, 
they were immediately. accosted by Templeton, who 
had known them formerly in Italy, and then followed 
the introduction to Sir Francis, 
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This was the first step gained towards the comple- 
tion of the base project, now the engrossing idea of 
the vitiated mind of Sir Francis. How little did he 
contemplate the perfect subversion of his plans; how 
little did he then anticipate the dominion,which purity 
and high principle would exercise oyer the licentious 
feelings of his heart ! 



CHAPTER XXIL 

It is again in Lady Gertrude's morning^room, that 
I am about to assemble some of the dramatis personce 
of my story. 

Lady Constance had been passing the whole day 
with her future sister. It was a pretty sight, the in- 
terior of this chamber, and as I looked round upon all 
the lovely young creatures, who were so gracefully 
pursuing their various occupations, I began to com- 

f)are the scene with classic associations. Was it not 
ike unto the Temple of Muses? ^^ 

At a window, sat one of the beautiful sisters, busily 
employed in drawing. LadyTlonslance had just risen 
from the harp, and was still leaning sUently against it. 
Methought, as my eye fell upon her, that her counte- 
nance was clouded; certainly a pensive cast over- 
shadowed it, and I turned instinctively to Fitz-Ernest, 
who was also in the room; but he appeared deeply 
engrossed by the book he was reading. 

Lady Gertrude was at her embroidery-frame ; and 
as I admired the beauty of the design she was tracing, 
she smiled and blushed, and half whispered that it 
was for a waistcoat for Alandale. 

I had scarcely been in the room more than a few 
minutes, when the party was increased by the en- 
trance of Lord Henry, whom I had not seen for somt 
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days* " Almost immediately that he saw me, be ex- 
claimed: " Mr. Leslie, how is Rosalie?'* 

At the magic sound of this name, all eyes were di'> 
rected towards me, and I perceived that Fitz-Ernest 
directly threw his book upon the table, and fixed a 
look upon my countenance, which conveyed the ex- 

I)ression of intense interest, but he still remained si- 
ent. 

Lord Henry continued \ the theme, by saying: — •••I 
have been at your lodgings fifty times, at least, and I 
never find you at home. Is it not hard," addressing 
his sister Gertrude, '' that Mr. Leslie will not let us 
see that beautiful Rosalie; it is dreadfully tantalizing, 
just to have one glimpse of her, and no more. Fitz- 
Ernest," he added, seeming to wish to prcflong the 
subject which appeared the one that encrossed his im- 
agination, " as I have before told you, there never was . 
any thing so lovely as Rosalie — much too handsome. 
I have been wretched ever since I saw her; she is so 
infinitely too goocT for her situation in life, and she 
seems to feel it so acutelyl Mr. Leslie," he continued, 
turning towards me with quickness, " I trust, indeed, 
that you watch over her, and never leave her; for it 
distracts me, when I think to what she will be ex- 
posed." 

" It is truly a hard case, a crying shame," exclaim- 
ed Fitz-Ernest, with strong emotion; " and it is ab- 
surd, Mr. Leslie, your wishmg to prevent our inter- 
fering at this moment ; my presence had always the 
effect of frightening Gabrielli into good behaviour. 
I shall go instantly to my mother and consult with 
her upon the subject;" and thus saying, he quitted the 
room abruptly, leaving a disagreeable feeling in one 
heart, certainly; for on looking at Lady Constance, t 
saw that she had turned very pale. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, and then the con- 
versation again reverted to Rosalie. With much con- 
cern, I perceived that. Lady Constance continued to 
seem uncomfortable. Her eyes wandered towards 
the door, hoping, no doubt, to see Fitz-Ernest re-en- 
ter, but he came not. 
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" Dear Gertrude,'* she at length said, in a tone o/ 
voice, which told of nervousness, " I must return 
home.. It is one o'clock, and I promised papa, to call 
for him at Kensington at three. I can walk, if you 
will allow a servant to accompany me.'* 

" Bui, Constance," replied Gertrude, " I thought 
you had ordered the carriage to come for you here T 
You must go down to luncheon, which has just been 
announced; — but," she continued risins and approach- 
ing her, " you look pale, dearest. What is the mat- 
ter, darling sister?" for she now perceived tears fall- 
ing fast, from the soft eyes of her charming friend — 
tears which Constance was vainly endeavouring to 
repress and conceal; — but the tender words and ca- 
resses of Lady Gertrude, seemed completely to have 
the effect of opening some hitherto obstructed flow of 
emotion, for leaning on the bosom of this affectionate 
girl, she wept bitterly. 

How I hate to be the witness of tears, whether they 
proceed from man or woman — young or old — the 
beautiful or the ill-favoured I 

At this moment the sight* of them was most pecu- 
liarly disagreeable to me;— they appeared doubly 
painful — wholly unnatural. The fair being, from 
whose eyes the pearly drops chased each other in 
such quick succession, seemed so little formed for sor- 
row. The favoured child of fortune ! and yet with 
every seeming joy brightening around her — the lovely 
heiress to wealth and rank, still — in heartfelt sorrow 
she wept. 

When the heart is pained by that shaft, which al- 
ways wounds the most deeply — doubt of the love of 
one, upon whom we have leant, with the whole weight 
of affection— where shall it, at that sad moment, turn 
for relief? Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation of sur- 
rounding treasures? 

Talk not of the honours of a Court. Talk not of 
the wealth of the East. These, in the hour of the 
soul's bitterness, are indeed spurned as nothing. 
Every jearthly joy, in comparison with the treasure of 
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true affection, is no more than an empty pageant — a 
feeble reed, which aff#rds no support — a house of 
straw, that is scattered before the wind ! 

Lady Gertrude full of concern for her sweet friend, 
led her gently from the apartment. " Constance is 
not well," she said; " I remarked that she has looked 
ill all the morning/' 

We will not now follow them into the sacred pri* 
vacy of the dressing-room. We will leave ihem to 
pour forth, to each other, their confessions and their 
consolations, and revert to one, who had caused this 
tragic scene, and who had left it so abruptly. 

I have hitherto represented Fitz-Ernest to my read- 
ers, as my favourite young friend. I have said that 
as a youth, he was of a more serious and reflecting 
character than his lively brother, and certainly, aP 
though, at this moment, I was a little angry, I still 
must ever have declared, that a more noble, gene- 
rous heart, never beat in a human frame. But slillf 
where did we ever meet with perfection in this world 
of sin? 

Fitz-Ernest was after all but human, and human 
passions throbbed as warmly in his bosom, as in those 
of persons who were perhaps more demonstrative in 
their feelings. His mind was softened and improved 
by education, and a strong senseof religion had deep- 
ly rooted itself in his nature. That his engagement 
with Lady Constance was, at first, the result of a de- 
sire, to fulfil the earnest wishes of his family my read- 
ers may have imagined; but he did not offer her his 
hand until his affections had been gained by his far- 
ther knowledge of her perfections. He always ad- 
mired her as" a delightful girl — as a sweet engaging 
creature, still love had formed no part of his thoughts; 
but after being intinriately acquainted with her for 
some time, one by one her excellencies dawned upon 
his imagination, and soon he felt convinced, he could 
love her as a wife, and that, in gaining her affections, 
he had met with a companion, whose presence would 
gild and adorn every future year of his life. 

This was all as it should be; and if untoward cir- 
VOL. I. — 13 
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cumstances had not unfortunately occurred, to attef 
for a space, the current of thii feeling, which, though 
perhaps, of a calm nature, would have strengthened 
and increased ten-fold, when time, and a still nearer 
acquaintance with Lady Constance, had revealed the 
teal lustre of the treasure which now modestly veiled 
its own brightness, there might have been no check 
to the happiness of this amiable girl. 

•*But the course of true love never did run smooth;" 
so it is said and sung — and -certainly at this moment/ 
Lady Constance felt, with anguish at her heart, that 
Fitz-Ernest, whom she loved with all the devoted 
warmth of woman's nature, was altered in his man- 
tier — colder — unlike what he was when she existed 
with him in a world, " to her of ecstasy ^' in the lovely 
shades of Belmont. 

With the quick and true perception of a loving wo- 
man, she instantly detected the abstracted look — the 
eye more frequently averted, than fixed upon her 
countenance. This morning particularly-, she had 
marked a difference that agonized her. Fitz-Ernest 
was so grave — so silent. Her performance on the 
harp, which was really beautiful, and had hitherto 
6licUed such praise, now seemed almost unheeded ^ 
or the first exclamation of applause which escaped h\& 
lips, did not satisfy her exacting heart. In vain his 
favourite airs were played— the song he so much 
loVed-— sung — with oh! what feeling! by her to whom 
he was betrothed; he appeared only to* become more 
melancholy. 

We often assist in (he creation of our own miseries^ 
and unhappily for the peace of mind of Lady Con- 
stance, she had formed one in her own imagination $ 
— --this was no other than a shrinking dread — a trem- 
bling jealousy of the attractions she heard ascribed to 
poor Rosalie. 

Oh ! how I wish I could with truth declare, that she 
w|8 unjust towards her affianced Lord — that there 
was not a shadow of foundation for such an idea; but 
as the historian of this tale, I must be true — I must 
Yekte all without reserve or partiality, althoogli eren 
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now my heart aches and revolts against saying a word, 
which will bring to light the only weakness that ever 
appeared in the character of my dear, and favourite 
young friend. 

The truth is, Filz-Ernest's curiosity had been much 
excited by his brother Henry's account of Rosalie, 
and the interest he had always felt in her welfare — 
the love that still warmly glowed in his kind heart, 
towards the little pet and play-fellow of his child- 
hood — all combined to render him most anxious to 
see her. » 

'^^ I wished to do every thing for the best, but in my 
zeal to do good, I blundered sadly. I o«ght not to 
have cast such a veil of mystery tmd romance over 
the poor girl, which is always inflaming and exciting 
to the mind of the young. I ought, at once, to have 
invested Fitz-Ernest with the character he would have 
been delighted to assume — that of her friend and pa- 
tron — her protector. I acted. Heaven knows I with 
the best of motives, but the results were not such as I 
had hoped. 

Fitz-Ernest perceiving that I was determined to 
postpone the time of his meeting with Rosalie, half 
out of playful opposition, and urged by a strong feeling 
of curiosity — resolved to gain his point, and see her 
without my assistance. For this purpose, he thought 
no opportunity would be more favourable, than that 
of gaining admittance to a rehearsal, and forthwith 
made his way into the Opera House on the same 
morning, and in the very same manner, in which Sir 
Francis Somerville and Templelon, found access to 
the theatre. 

When he first seated himself in the box, which com- 
manded an excellent view of the stage, the uppermost 
feeling that excited him, was a degree of malicious 
pleasure, at having obtained a victory over me, and 
he laughed to himself, when he thought how complete- 
ly I had been overreached. Then succeeded the anx- 
iety of expectation and curiosity. He longed to see 
the little Rosalie appear in her new character. He 
did not entertain the slightest doubt of the exaggera- 
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lion of my description of her beauty. I was always 
accused of making gods and goddesses of those I loved 
— Venuses ! — Adonises ! 

" And Henry,'^ thought Fitz-Ernest, " he is just at 
the age to, think every woman lovely, who is not ab- 
solutely the contrary. '* 

It was, therefore, in the true spirit of criticism, and 
with the determination to be amused, and to be enabled 
to have a good laugh at my expense, that he awaited 
the performance which was about to commence. 
Arturo, as I have before stated, was the first to make 
his appearance, and upon this subject Fitz-Ernest could 
not but allow, that I had not said too much. His heart 
keenly alive to the fascination of music, became soft- 
ened — every feeling affected by the powerful influence 
of the melody, the cadence of which was of so touch- 
ing a nature ; — his rapt senses were now absorbed in 
listening attention ; for a moment, every thing else 
"was forgotten, so completely was his mind engrossed 
by the young actor, who now stood before him. 

But how can I describe the extraordinary burst of 
surprise — the shock of amazement I may say, for thus 
with his own lips he afterwards described it to me, 
when the heroine of the piece at length appeared be- 
fore his incredulous eyes. He was so astonished — so 
bewildered, that he felt for a moment, as if the beat- 
ings of his heart were suspended. 

There had been a vision of loveliness, which for 
some lime floated before his imagination. It was, 
liowever, one on which he had not dwelt. Lady Con- 
stance even, on that point, might have been satisfied; 
but it had often rather pertinaciously suggested itself 
to his memory, like the remembrance of some striking 
picture, some beauteous landscape, once seen, and 
never to be forgotten. It was strange, for he had 
ceased to think upon it. His daily increasing affec- 
tion for Lady Constance had filled his mind with her 
mild and attractive image, and a life of tranquil hap- 
piness with her, bounded his views for the future. Still 
^^and he thought it a strange coincidence— in his 
dreams sometimes, he saw the counteaance of the 
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beautiful girl he had so casually met at Brighton ; but 
on waking, the impression it had left upon his mind, 
was only imperfect, and he smiled when he recollected 
the circumstance, and thought upon the eccentric na- 
ture of these visitations of sleep. 

But how can I express the astonishment he felt in 
recognizing in the actress who now presented herself 
to his view, the mysterious beauty who had so inte- 
rested his every feeling at Brighton ; — to obtain one 
more glance from whose eyes of splendour, such as he 
had never before looked upon— ha had so anxiously 
sought. 

He gazed at her fixedly— with intensity. He e3c* 
amined her countenance through his opera glass, and 
then, like a flash of lightning through his memory, the 
recollection of Rosalie dawned upon him. It was she 
indeed, but oh! how changed! how beautiful. 

And then she sang. With what thrilling ecstacy 
did he listen to a voice — unequalled— a voice which, 
once heard, must ever vibrate on the ear — a melody 
never to be forgotten! 

He listened, and he gazed, till at length — he con- 
fessed to me— ^in the darkness and solitude of his place 
of concealment, the lovely sight of this sweet girl, at 
times, was obstructed by tears, which would rise ever 
and anon. •« There was something,*' he said, " so 
mournfully beautiful about her — the pathos of her 
notes so touching — so melodiously melancholyl" Ge- 
nius exemplified itself in every action; and how truly 
did she feel each word she uttered. Fearfully natural 
was her acting. As she proceeded in her part, Fitz- 
Ernest felt his whole frame quivering with agitation; 
he was deeply affected. 

Then did all he had heard from me occur to his 
memory — her sufferings — the harsh treatment she 
had endured — the wretches with whom she associ- 
ated; and with grief he remembered the reverse of 
this sad picture. 

He thought of her, in her past happiness; he recol- 
lected her confiding love towards himself — the time 
when he was to her as a brother — when she was 
id* 
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wont to fly to him for protection, for comfort; and 
even on his bosom to weep forth her childish sorrows. 
Poor, poor Rosalie ! an^ his arms could no longer af- 
ford her shelter or support [ 

If we could have penetrated into the recesses of his 
heart, we should have found many a stedfast vow 
there breathed of devotion to her cause. The affi- 
anced husband of Lady Constance, in that moment of 
excitement, thought only of being the friend, the 
champion, of Rosalie. 

Following the impulse of bis feelings, fain would be 
have instantly sought her; but, fortunately, he recol- 
lected my words — that agitation to her, at the present 
moment, would be most injurious, most fatal; and, in- 
deed, when he looked again upon her speaking coun- 
tenance, there was marked upon it an expression of 
such indescribable wretchedness — such despairing, 
hopeless misery — that he was held back. He felt 
that, truly, this was not the time to come forward, but 
befriend her he would. 

To do my young friend justice, I must add, that it 
was as a tender, devoted brother that he thought of 
her; no unworthy idea crossed his imagination. But, 
alas! alas! how dangerous, how excitable, are the 
fascinations of the gentler sex over the susceptible 
heart of man I 

Fitz-Ernest dreamt not of sinning against his pro- 
mised bride, when he gazed with such tender admira- 
tion upon poor Rosalie; but still, how did this inter- 
view affect his general conduct? Was he not, during 
the course of that evening, sad and silent — distraiU 
All around him appeared common-place. The rou- 
tine of life he beheld in his family, so replete with luxury, 
with comfort; all upon whom he cast his eyes tasting 
the full cup of enjoyment, whilst Rosalie — the beauti- 
ful — the highly gifted — was struggling with difficul- 
ties, with miseries ! Every thing seemed to him 
tame, insipid. His thoughts were fixed, with loo much 
tenacity, on the soul-stirring scene he had that morn- 
ing witnessed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Fitz-Ernest had expected to see me that evening; 
but there was a large dinner-party at Belmont house, 
and, as I disliked mixing with strangers, I did not go, 
and he was disappointed. 

We did not meet until the next morning, as I have 
before mentioned, in his sister's apartment. After the 
disappearance of Lady Constance, we were all silent 
and grave. I rose, shor*ly, to take my departure. As 
I was slowly descending the staircase, I heard a 
quick step behind me, and presently a voice, which 
I knew to be that of Fitz-Ernest, pronounced my 
name. 

" Mr. Leslie," he said, " if you are going to walk, I 
will accompany you." 

I could not say no; although my heart yearned to 
tell him, rather to go to the sweet girl who might be, 
even then, weeping and in sorrow; but I felt that I 
had no business to interfere between the lovers. 

Silently, we walked for a short tinje, and then Fitz- 
Ernest asked me in which direction I was bound. I 
told him I had intended to return to my rooms, 
but, that, if he pleased, I would go any where with 
him. 

"Oh, no!" he answered; "let me go home with 
you, for I have much to say." 

I was living in the Albany, therefore we soon 
reached my apartments. Immediately on entering, 
Fitz-Ernest flung himself listlessly upon a sofa and 
took off his hat. As my eyes fell on his countenance, 
I remarked that he looked very ill, and pale, and that 
a harassed expression pervaded his features. 
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" Mr Leslie/* he exclaimed, " I scarcely closed my 
eyes the whole of last night. I have been indescriba-^ 
biy wretched. You will, no doubt, be much surprised, 
when I tell you it is the sight of Rosalie that has con- 
jured up all this discomfort." 

"The sight of Rosalie P' I exclaimed; "and where 
may you have seen her ?" 

" Why, my dear Sir,'* he continued, " a-little spirit 
of contradiction, mingled with other feelings, prompt- 
ed me to determine to steal a march upon vou, and 
obtain a sight of your hidden gem. Heaven knows !" 
he added, with strong emotion, " I have been punish- 
ed for endeavouring to counteract your views; for, 
upon my word, the idea of that poor girl, in her pre- 
sent miserable condition, has haunted my mind. 
Gracious powers! how lovily she is! how bewitch- 
ing! She cannot," he continued, with a warmth of 
manner, which appeared to kindle, more and more, 
with every word which passed his lips, " she really must 
not be allowed to persevere in a life of such risk- 
such imminent peril — to one so beautiful, so highly 
gifted. It perfectly detracts me, when I think that 
she, who, as a child, was so good, so innocent; whose 
early years were spent under the eye of my excellent 
mother; the companion of my pure sisters, should 
now, so totally against every dictate of her heart 
every inclination of her nature, be placed in a situa- 
tion, where she will be the mark at which every li- 
bertine will presume to aim. I cannot bear it!" he 
cried, with great agitation; " since I have seen her, 
all my old associations have revived ; I feel as if one 
of my own sisters was about to be sacrificed ; and, at 
this moment I would stake a great deal — aye, a great 
deal " he again repeated, " even my life to protect 
her !" 

I trembled at these words, and, as 1 watched the 
speaking countenance of Fitz-Ernest, my heart sank, 
and I inwardly ejaculated-—" Unfortunate Rosalie ! 
did I not always foresee misery wherever you were 
concerned 7 I knew not how to reply. I sat speech- 
less, and truly uncomfortable. 
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"My dear Sir," he continued, speaking rapidly, 
and with energetic fervour, " my excellent friend — 
the friend of Rosalie, you must assist me in saving this 
interesting — this unfortunate girl; and do not deem 
the scheme I have to suggest wild or visionary 
Were I not just now peculiarly situated, I should not 
hesitate what course to pursue. I declare to you, that 
in the character of an anxious brother, I would take 
her away, either by fair means, or, if that failed, by 
any other that would ensure her escape from that 
monster, Gabrielli. Did I not see his diabolical coun- 
tenance even on the stage during the rehearsal — his 
brutal manner towards her, when any thing happened 
to go wrong in the performance; once, I saw him seize 
her so roughly by the arm, that the blood curdled in 
my veins; and, oh! I shall never forget the terrified 
expression of her features! The wretch! — I am cer- 
tain be hurt her, for she coloured and shuddered. 
She looked like an affrighted deer, with those large, 
melancholy, gazelle eyes; and when the man loosened 
hi9 grasp, what a dart she took across the stage, to- 
wards the young Italian^ the new actor, as if she flew 
to him for protection ! It might have appeared like 
acting to other beholders, but I, at once, saw it was a 
frightful reality. Gracious Heaven! what a history 
of suffering I read in that short space of time ! Now, 
Mr. Leslie, listen to my plan. 1 have formed it as if 
it were for one of my sisters — Gertrude — Geral- 
dine, or any of the others. There is money," he said, 
laying down a well stored note-case, "and to any 
amount I would, too gladly, be answerable, so you 

Eerform my will. You have access to Rosalie, so, 
efore it is too late, take her away. Go abroad — I 
will find a place of security for her ; but, in the name 
of humanity, remove her from the destruction that 
awaits her here. Leave all the arrangements to me, 
if you will only consent to accompany her. But*, why 
do you shake your head? Do you really mean to in- 
sinuate, that with all your boasted love for this poor 
girl, you cannot thus far exert yourself?" 
J now spoke, I tried to impress upon his mind the 
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nature' of her engagement— the confusion her non- 
appearance would create — Gabrielli's fierce rage, 
which would vent itself in revengeful cruelty on the 
unhappy mother. I fccalled to his recollection, that 
Rosalie was under age, and consequently, in his pow- 
er, by law ; — that he would seek her in every corner 
of the globe; and, should she again fall into his hands, 
what then would be her fate ? I tried all my powers 
of eloquence to persuade him, that, for the present, 
our most prudent plan, with regard to her interest, was 
to allow mattei% to take their course ; but I could not 
convince him, and, with grief I »ay it, we parted in 
anger. The boy whom I had loved so long, who had 
ever, till now, evinced, towards me, such respectful af- 
fection, left me with the averted look of dissatisfaction. 

" Good morning, then," he said, most haughtily, his 
form assuming additional height, as he drew himself 
up, in proud displeasure. " On your own head, may 
all the misery I anticipate, rest. Rosalie — the child 
of your adoption — she, whom you professed to love so 
well, is on the brink of a precipice, and you will not 
so much as stretch forth your hand to save her; 
scarcely can anyone imagine the snares which encom- 
pass her. — You may live to repent not having taken 
my advice." v 

So saying, he quitted the room. And in what a 
state did he leave me! I will confess it, though it 
may appear unmanly— childish — I leant forward to- 
wards the table, near which I was sitting, and, bury- 
ing my face within my hands, wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was Thursday evening. On the following Sa* 
turday Rosalie was to make her debut. She had 
long anticipated the events and the constant prepara- 
tions for it had brought her mind into a resigned 
state, with regard to the momentous epoch.' Having 
gained the great point of my presence and protection^ 
half tl^e terrors which encompassed the undertaking 
appeared to have vanished; and, moreover, there was 
a kind of morbid indifference about her, evinced in 
all her actions when not absolutely on the stage, 
which seemed to have deadened — to have benumbed, 
as it were all her faculties. 

When removed from the influence of the eye of 
Gabrielli, she generally sat in moody silence. Her 
usual seat was A low stool, by the side of the sofa on 
which lay her suffering mother; and there she would 
remain, for hours, unoccupied. A book, perhaps, was 
on her knees, but it was observed that she seldom 
looked into it. Her large distended eyes seemed fixed 
on vacancy; but, should Gabrielli suddenly enter the 
apartment, then would she start up, and fly to some 
occupation connected with her calling. 

I was astounded by her acting ; as I have before 
remarked, it was fearfully beautiful. Were the scenes 
she pourtrayed, mournfully pathetic, then she was, 
indeed, herself — the sad — the heart-broken Rosalie } 
her own sorrows were exemplified; every word ap* 

Seared to flow at once from the agonized recesses of 
er heart. 

The effect she produced surprised even me ; while 
they whose well practised ears and eyes had seen so 
many theatrical exhibitions, were affected, were ri- 
veted with rapture and astonishment. The sensation 
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it caused me may easily be imagined, but, I own, I 
scarcely expected to witness tejirs, even from some of 
.the oldest stagers. 

I have seen them, after a rehearsal, go up to Ga- 
brielli, and, with the fervour so energetically expressed 
by their language, congratulate him on the treasure 
he possessed — ** the star of splendour " — " the rich 
prize" — and then,, how did it sicken me, when I 
glanced at the triumphant countenance of the villian. 
He had purchased it at a dear price. — A victim had 
been immolated at the shrine of his avarice. 

But, when it was iall over — the curtain dropped, and 
the illusion vanished — in the automaton figure who 
stood before me, the inspired actress could scarcely 
be recognised. It seemed as if she had been wound 
up for the performance; as long as it lasted, and the 
eye of her tyrant was upon her, her energies were all 
alive ; and, oh ! how fearful did she appear in those 
scenes, in which she had to personify> either rage, re- 
venge, or madness I 

She was no longer Rosalie — the young — the lovely 
—the innocent; but the maniac — the fury; and, shud- 
dering, I turned from a sight,. which, though splendid 
as to acting, grated on my feelings. Could it be true? 
— could it be possible, that a creature like her, so full 
of soft — of tender affections, could feel, even in imagi- 
nation, the semblance of the passions she pourtrayed ? 
But, when the burst of enthusiasm was extinguished, 
with it all animation fled ; — she was a passive image. 

I used to take her home, and consign her to the 
care of Johnson, and then she was placed upon her 
bed, where she lay quietly, but not asleep. She 
seldom closed her eyes — but she spoke not— moved 
not. 

It was on Thursday as 1 said before. Rosalie was 
seated at her accustomed place close by her mother's 
side. She was bending over a book, and her features 
were almost totally concealed by the masses of dark 
hair, which hung in ringlets over her face. Myrtilla 
entered. 

** Rosalie I^^ she said, " you must come with me ; it 
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is Signor Gabrielli's wish that you should go with us 
to-night to a musical party." 

Rosalie looked up, and fixed her eyes upon the Sig- 
nora, with a kind of bewildered stare. 

" It is time to prepare, so pray get up and rouse 
yourself." ** 

" But what is it that I am to do ?" said Rosalie in a 
distressed and petulant tone of voice ; ** the rehearsal 
is over; what more is required of me ? 1 am weary, 
why may I not go to rest in peace ?" 

" Fool, obstinate idiot!" muttered the woman, but 
she looked at Rosalie, and at a glance, saw that there 
was gathering upon her countenance, that nameless, 
indescribable expression, which foretold a state of mind 
that baffled even her management; therefore softening 
her accent she said, ** Come, carissima, you will be so 
surprised when you see the beautiful dress I haye pre- 
pared for you." 

" I want no dress, save one," replied Rosalie in a 
low gloomy tone. 

" Well, why did you not express your wish, and 
your taste should have been consulted. In general 
you appear quite indifferent upon the subject." 

Rosalie's only answer was a wild unnatural laugh, 
which sounded painfully upon every ear that heard it. 
Johnson told me, it was with the greatest difficulty, 
that at length Myrtilla prevailed on her to submit to 
being dressed. She tried coaxing and kindness, but 
it was only at last accomplished, by the threat of Ga- 
brielli being sent for to enforce his orders. 

Poor Johnson described the scene as being very 
heart-breaking to witness, for Rosalie was so totally 
unlike herself; the resistance she made was of a cha- 
racter so new — 'SO completely at variance with the 
usual mild submission and resignation she displayed 
on every occasion. It plainly indicated that all was 
not right, that mental disease was increasing. 

However Myrtilla by perseverance, and a tact 
which might have been admired in a better cause, 
performed her part to perfection ; and the victim wa^ 
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decked most beautifully for the sacrifice ; lovely in- 
deed I heard she looked, but truly sad, to those who 
understood the expression of her countenance. And 
when, on her brilliant toilette being completed, she 
again sunk on her accustomed seat, again appeared 
dead to every surrounding object, except the plain*- 
tively uttered wants of her suffering mother, to whom 
she was always most assiduously attentive, there was 
an opposition between her occupation and appear-^ 
ance, that scarcely needed the fixed wild look of her 
beautiful eyes, to bring to the alarmed heart the idea 
of insanity. 
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CtiAPTER XXV. 



Takiitg advantage of the license which belongs to 
biographers, and who certainly, in many cases, ap- 
pear to have at their command that very valuable 
possession, Portunatus's wishing cap, by that means 
transporting themselves to every nook and corner, 
and even penetrating into the inmost recesses of the 
minds of those whose characters they wish to pour- 
tray ; with this most useful freedom of a privileged 
narrator, I will again request my readers to fancy 
themselves in Hill street, at the abode of Sir Francis 
Somerville, 

The drawing-rooms were brilliantly illuminated; 
luxury and splendour, although on a small scale, were 
visible in all directions. Every thing was appropriate, 
the luxurious fauteuils, the sofa, which seemed to 
cburt repose; the sparkling gems of Virtu, both modern 
and antique, with which the tables wete covered; all 
was in keeping with thejnagnifiCent decorations of the 
apartment. The lights Were placed so as to bring 
out to the greatest advantage the- striking merits and 
beauties of the selection though they were for the most 
part, voluptuous pictures, which graced, or more truly 
speaking disgraced the walls, hung with the richest 
silk ; and the large mirrors reflected back images at 
whose shrine the voluptuary might offer incense, but 
from which the eye of modesty must turn with out- 
raged feelings. 

The master of the house at this moment stood alone, 
in the midst of all this blaze of luxury, and it must be 
allowed that he looked formed to enjoy all the vanities 
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of this world, and the blandishments of pleasure. Fevr 
with him had been the dark and solilary hours of life, 
which might have recalled hitn to reflection ; he had 
hitherto met with nothing that could destroy the dan- 
gerous illusion, and he believed he had no other busi- 
ness on earth, but to spread the feast, and call on the 
harp and the viol to sound. Ther« he stood, the sole 
possessor of this bright scene of enchantment, a smile 
of triumph played on his lips, and his eyes looked ani- 
mated with joyful expectation. And yet, were we to 
read the thoughts that filled his mind, the images 
which there presented themselves were those of vice' 
— vice glorying over every principle of virtue. 

No doubt or fear ever for a moment suggested to 
him, that the sound of the harp and viol might some 
day be changed to the note of wo ; that the serpent 
might come forth from the roses where it has lain in 
ambush, and might give at some unexpected moment 
the fatal sting. 

To look at Sir Francis Somerville at the period I 
now describe, it might be imagined his inward aspira- 
tions were couched in those words so beautifully ap- 
propriated to a voluptuous infidel, and given with so 
much poetical spirit in the Wisdom of Solomon. 

" Come on, let us enjoy the good things that are 
present 5 let us fill ourselves with costly wines ; and let 
no flower of the spring pass by us, let us crown our- 
selves with rose-buds ere they be withered ; let none 
of us go without a part of our voluptuousness ; let us 
leave tokens of our voluptuousness in every place, for 
this is our portion, and our lot is this." 

A knock at the door was heard, and in another in- 
stant, in bounced Templeton. 

" Well, man cher, I see you are all ready — all pre- 
pared for conquest, deuced cleverly got up, you are cer- 
tainly ; and yet I don't know how it is you manage 
to look so well, for your dress is not very showy. 
Just cast your eyes upon my waistcoat, is it not hand- 
some ? I can tell you it is new for the occasion, and 
abominably extravagant too." 
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^ If you will iodulge in gold and silver, you must 
expect to pay for it," said Somerville, looking for a 
moment, with contemptuous disgust, upon the gaudy 
attire of his friend j " but where is Fanny l I thoi^ht 
she was to con>e with you.'* 

** Oh ! she will be here in a minute; bat by the hy^ 
I heard vou had ordered the carriage for the Gabri- 
ellis, so I just took the liberty of desiring it to be ready 
half an hour sooner, and to bring •her here first. 1 
was sure you would have no objection, and I thought 
it would be more comfortable for Fanny, than a dirty 
hackney coach, particularly as she is rather in a fuss 
about her new pink satin dress. But, Somerville, how 
splendid these rooms look I I have never seen them 
lighted since they were newly furnished. ^ Bless me! 
I often wish I was a women ; — what a fuss men make 
about the little angels I I should not object to change 
with many, I know." 

Somerville laughed — he thought of Templeton in 
petticoats. 

** By the by, Somerville — whom do you expect to- 
night? 

" Not another soul^ but a few of the Opera people ; 
as it is, Gabrielli made the greatest favour in the 
world, of bringing the Rosalie, and I promised not ta 
invite a stranger of any description, save yourself.. 
Not that I had the slightest wish or intention of doing 
otherwise. I am determined to give myself every 
chance with that beautiful creature, whom the morel 
think of, the more I admire; there is something so 
very peculiar about her appearance — her style alto- 
gether. I really feel quite nervous, whilst in expecta- 
tion of her arrival; perhaps she may not faijcy me^ 
These beauties give themselves the airs of empresses 
— crowned queens are not more exactinff, more ty- 
•rannical and capricious, than they generally are." 

'' I think you need not have much fear upon that 

subject, and I wiU give you every assistance in my 

power, my good friend," exclaimed Templeton, in a 

most patronising accent, whilst as usual ne admired 

14* 
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and adjusted himself before the glass ; " and one thing* 
I promise — I will not interfere in your views, by 
making myself too agreeable/' 

** Ah !" exclaimed Sir Francis. " I had almost for- 
gotten to request you to conduct yourself properly, 
and not to be so cursedly officious. To let you into 
a secret, I only asl?ed Fanny, that she might keep 
you in order, and here she comes to perform her 
duty,'' cried Sir Francisj as a loud knock proclaimed 
an arrival 

Shortly afterwards the door opened, and Miss 
Fanny entered — the very fac-simile of what one 
would imagine to have been the goddess of Temple- 
ton's idolatry; and certainly when after the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies of introduction were over, and she 
was finally seated upon one of the Persian ottomans 
of this, recherche apartment. Fanny looked a little 
out of place. Her appearance did not quite accord 
with the harmony of refinement, which breathed 
throughout this temple of taste and cosily luxury. 

She had a well made, active little figure, although 
inclined to embonpoint; her petticoats, in the true Co- 
lumbine style, were short for the prevailing fashion, 
and her white satin shoes were rather dirty ; but she 
had on a very smart dress, with a profusion of showy 
ornaments, all extremely like the chosen gifts of the 
gaudy looking Augustus. Her ample bust was very 
much exposed, and her light hair was made to fall in 
quantities of thin wiry ringlets on each side of her 
rosy cheeks. Taking her altogether, she was certain- 
ly pretty, but very vulgar. 

Sir Francis, who with all his sins, was most per- 
fectly high bred, and gentlemanlike in his manners,, 
received her with scrupulous politeness; and the little 
lady was soon at her ease; She kindly expressed her 
admiration of all she saw around her. 

"Lord I what a beautiful room," she said; "but 
upon my word, Sir Francis, your pictures are rather 
fi^ fie>" and she pretended coyly to lifrn away hec 
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head from the figure of a Venus, which was suspended 
before her. 

I shall not edify my readers with the conversation 
that ensued. Those who have frequented society, 
such as I have been describing, may easily imagine 
its tone ; and those, whose better fate it has been, not 
to mix with such characters as I have just pourtrayed, 
will, I should imagine, gladly dispense with any other 
record of it. 

Sir Francis soon became listless and abstracted, 
smiling occasionally at the sallies of the sprightly Co- 
Tumbine, or as we may now designate her ine figurante, 
for she was exalted, by having received an engage- 
ment at the Opera house. Slill her words scarcely 
reached his ears, so preoccupied were they, by lis- 
tening to the sound of every carriage as it passed the 
house. Several arrivals took place, but they were 
not the Gabriellis. Monsieur Lafleur and a few 
others. 

At length, the well known roll of a peculiarly hung 
London carriage, was heard dashing up to the door; 
the prancing impatient horses, driven so dexterously 
by the scientific London coachman, and then the pro- 
longed knock of his own important footman. Sir 
Francis rushed towards the door, and stood in breath- 
less agitation. It was thrown open, and Gabrielli 
entered, leading in Rosalie, followed by Mrytilla. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Yes, Rosalie the pure minded — the innocent, was: 
thus led without the slightest pang of compunction^ 
into this gilded nest of porruption. She was beauti- 
fully drest. To do Myrtilla justice, she had at least 
shown exquisite taste, in the choice of the apparel with 
which the poor girl was adorned. She wore a dress 
of soft white crape most gracefully trimmed, over a 
rich satin petticoat. Her sole ornament was a bou- 
quet of choice and bright coloured geraniums. Her 
splendid black hair was arranged with the utmost 
skill in the classic style, which so well became the 
Grecian form of her head; but instead of being braid- 
ed as usual on her forehead, was allowed to fall in 
long luxuriant ringlets. Her appearance was certain- 
ly most striking from the perfect elegance of her bear- 
ing, and her excessive loveliness. Her complexion 
was of a .description which lights up to the greatest 
perfection — that olive hue, which in the morning, when 
not animated by colour, is perhaps less beautiful, at 
night is of the richest tint. 

As Rosalie entered the drawing-room, her counte- 
nance wore a surprised, an affrighted expression^ 
She had previously suffered much from the annoyance 
and excitement of a circumstance so totally unusual,, 
as having to dress and prepare, for she knew not what,, 
at so late a period of the evening. Her energies had 
already been exhausted by the labours of the morn- 
ing, and she was weary, as well as sick at hearts 
Besides which, she was always suspicious — always 
iipoa the look out foe some dreaded ordeal,, thtougjb. 
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which she would be obliged to pass — some fresh in- 
dignity or contact with people, of whom she felt a 
shrinking horror. 

In her present state of mind, she was but too much 
inclined to prejudge all those she met; she considered 
them all en masse; and although doubtless there might 
have been some very worthy persons, even amongst 
those she met behind the scenes, and in the green 
room of the Opera, still, to her prejudiced mind, all 
seemed alike, bold, licentious and depraved. 

The dread, the real terror, with which Gabrielli in- 
spired her, made her, at length, passively submit to 
place herself under the hands of Myrtilla, in order 
that she might be attired for this new occasion of ex- 
hibition, the peculiar nature of which Rosalie scarcely 
gave herself the trouble to inquire; every thing, she 
supposed, must be equally odious. 

After the signora had completed her task, she sur- 
veyed what she had done with evident satisfaction. 

" Now," she said, " only look at yourself, and if you 
are not delighted, you must be even more senseless, 
than I before imagined." 

Bosalie lifted her weary eyes to the glass, and, 
perhaps, she even might have been a little surprised 
oy what she saw reflected there — for it was remarked 
that she looked again for a moment fixedly at her 
own lovely self, and then turned away with a deep 
sigh. 

Myrtilla then desired her to go down and show her- 
self to her mother, whilst she made her own toilette. 

Poor Mrs. Elton, (for so I always called her) told 
me that she was lying as usual on the. sofa, and her 
eyes were closed. On hearing some one enter, she 
opened them. 

" 1 believe I had been half asleep," she said " and 
when I beheld the lovely object that stood before me, 
I could still have imagined my senses were deceived 
by a dream; far what a vision of beauty I looked upon! 
I had never before seen Rosalie thus attired. Her 
dress was of the most becoming description, and dis- 
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played, to the utmost perfection, the fine form of my 
beautiful child; and then her countenance, as she 
stood for one moment, with a sort of conscious sense 
of her own loveliness, and the effect she thought it 
would produce on me ! Oh, how sweet was the half 
smile upon her lips, which, however, had more of sad- 
ness in it, than pleasure ! Her cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes— oh ! Mr. Leslie, cannot you imagine 
their expression, when she raised them half smiling to 
look at me, and then with that sweet virgin air of mo- 
desty so peculiar to herself, cast them down? I was 
rapt in admiration, and foolish as it may appear to 
you, I believe, whilst t contemplated this pgor girl, 
the pride and pleasure which swelled in my heart, 
made me happier for a few short moments than 1 have 
been for years ; but it did not last long, like all enjoy= 
ments derived from outward circumstances, the sun- 
beam soon passed, and the black cloud overshadowed 
the fair prospect. I thought of her perilous situation, 
of the dangers, which on all sides would encompass 
her, and the remembrance that it was I — wretched, 
deluded creature who had led her into the snare-^ 
v^ho had dragged her from the smooth path that was 
before her, into the thorny road which leads to de- 
struction. I gazed on her until tears blinded my vi- 
sion, and then, in all the misery of a broken heart, t 
turned my head upon my pillow, there to shed the bit- 
ter drops of repentance, while Rosalie seated herself 
to watch over me*" 

Poor miserable woman ! how could I answer her, 
when I felt too strong the wretched truth of all she 
said; how could I even bid her take comfort, when I 
saw so little to be derived from Rosalie's situation t 
I could only pity her, as I really did, from. the bottom 
of my heart, and tell her that my prayers were con- 
stant to the throne of mercy that the poor child might 
be defended by aid, such as we could not afford hen 
1 besought her also to pray, and tried to enforce upon' 
her mind, that by casting all her cares, her sins, her 
sorrows upon Him, who alone careth truly for us, sh« 
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might hope submissively for pardon and peace for 
herself, and protection for her innoeent child. 

What else had I to say T I could not reproach the 
dying woman. Her heart was softened and improved 
by the trial of deep adversity, and at least there was 
joy in thinking, that whilst time was stealing on, with 
a silent and rapid pace, and death would soon claim 
her as his own, and place her beyond the reach of 
hope or pardon, her sighs of penitence breathed in 
secret, and tears, shed unheeded by human eye, would 
plead for her in the sight of Him whose blessed attri- 
butes, are mercy and forgiveness. But this is a sad and 
long digression from the subject I had commenced. My 
readers must forgive me if I tell my story in my own 
old fashioned style. I find that if I check my thoughts 
and prevent their flowing in their natural, hum-drum 
manner, I do not get on so well; — my memory fails 
and I grow confused. 

I left Rosalie just introduced into the drawing- 
roofn of Sir Francis Somerville. Her feelings, upon 
that occasion, were very varied. As she entered the 
hall, the numerous servants, the lights, the air of the 
establishment altogether, struck her with the recol- 
lection of the past. She had seen nothing like it since 
she left Belmont House, and it came over her like a 
dream of by-gone days, when all that met her eyes of 
comfort, elegance and magnificence, was familiar to 
her. She experienced a kind of relief in witnessing 
this, and a feeling of security pervaded her mind as 
she ascended the stairs* Every thing around had a 
home-like feeling to her, at least, she felt she was^ about 
to be ushered into the presence — as in her inncence 
she imagined— of respectability. This couM not be 
the abode of any of the Italians-^the professors, to- 
wards whom she had so strong an antipathy. 

Still, however, her heart beat wim timidity — with 
shrinking dread, as she proceeded, and found herself 
about to be presented to the inmates of the mansion. 
But at the door she was met by Sir Francis, who with 
9 manner that was fascination itself, and which ne.i 
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ver appeared to such advantage, as when addressing 
a young and beautiful woman, accosted her, and with 
the most respectful attention, led her to a seat. 
When she, at length, took courage to turn her eyes 
upon him, the impression he made was most favoura- 
ble; for she saw before her, one of the handsomest men in 
London, possessing an air that at once proclaimed his 
aristocratic position in society ; and there was that in- 
describable something, in his appearance, which re- 
called thoughts connected with the treasured secrets 
of her heart. 

Could there be a slight recollection, on her part, of 
having seen him before? or might it have been a fa- 
mily likeness between Sir Francis and his cousins of 
the Belmont family? His mother was a sister of 
Lord Belmont, therefore the resemblance might very 
naturally have existed. However, let the charm be 
what it may, which attracted Rosalie, true it was she 
felt soothed, and although her eyes sought the ground 
with a tenacity that was tantalizing to him, who co- 
veted a glance from those beautiful orbs, still her 
heart beat with less painful throbbing. 
- Her answers to his polite questions were scarcely 
audible; but Sir Francis was for a few moments per- 
fectly satisfied with his position, for he was feasting 
upon the perfection of her loveliness. Had poor Ro- 
salie detected even with her most perfect innocence, 
the impassioned gaze that was riveted upon her, 
the security and comfort she then experienced, must 
instantly have vanished. Terrified — defenceless — 
where could she, sweet lamb, have flown for refuge? 

But she saw nothing to discompose her; as I have 
before said, her eyes were fixed on the carpet; when, 
however, she was obliged to raise them to answer a 
servant who handed her coflTee, she gave a furtive 

fiance around the apartment, in the newly awakened 
ope — of what! she herself scarcely knew. 
Perhaps it partook of the idea, that she might rcr 
cognise some friendly countenance, amongst the per- 
sons who she was aware were in the room. Arturo 
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perchance was there, and then the train of thought 
induced by the appearance of Sir Francis suggested 
to her the image of Lord Henry. 

But no — as with a searching look, her eye quickly 
travelled from face to face, she viewed with sickening 
disgust, only some professional men and women, 
amongst them. Mademoiselle Fanny the ci-devant Fan- 
ny Gibbs of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden ; and 
as Rosalie caught a sight of her exposed bust, and 
bold looking demeanour, she shuddered; her eyes were 
again about to seek refuge on the ground, when they 
happened to fall upon the full length pictures of "im- 
morality, which, in every direction, presented them- 
selves. The loud vulgar laugh and coarse jest, met 
her startled ear ; she felt, at once, she was in that 
style of society, she instinctively abhorred. She 
turned round, and looked stedfastly into the counte- 
nance of Sir Francis, and it was with an expression 
which said as plainly as words could have conveyed, 
" Good Heaven ! what is all this ? where am I — are 
you too like those I so much fear and dislike, or will 
you take pity on me and protect me?" 

Sir Francis silently v/atched the workings of this 
beautiful face; but Rosalie at length spoke, and said 
in a rapid manner. "Are you the master of this 
house!" 

"Yes, fair one,'* he replied in the blandest tones, 
^'and believe me when I declare, that not only every 
thing it contains, but that I, the monarch of all you 
survey, am at your command, anxious to do your 
will. Say only the word — every wish you express 
shall be obeyed." 

" Had I the power to command," answered Rosalie 
most haughtily, " I should order a carriage to take 
me hence immediately — from those people — from this 
house," and as she spoke there was a flush on her 
cheek, and a majesty that seemed to pervade her 
whole bearing, which daunted even Sir Francis. 

" It incist be acting/' he thought, " but it is the 
finest and most true to nature I ever beheld." 

vol. X. — 1& 
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He answered, ''I r^et Signora Rosalie, that I 
have been unfortunate in not selecting the society you 
like; but I imagined the ladies and gentlemen who are 
here, might have .been amongst your friends — ac- 
quaintances at least." 

" Friends !" she exclaimed; " however/' she added 
quickly as she saw Fanny approaching from an inner 
room, ** you cannot be quite the same as the others. 
There is an indescribable something about you, unlike 
those with whom I have been in the habit of associ- 
ating lately, so for mercy's sake! spare me, if possi- 
ble, from insult, from what I feel I must meet with 
here — alone — without one creature, to whom I can 
fly for refuge/* 

« Rely upon me, loveliest of the lovely!" but Rosa- 
lie looked displeased. 

" Call me Miss Elton. Sir, that is my name.'' 

'< Well then. Miss Elton, hear me; on my knees I 
could thank you for bestowing on me so honoured a 
privilege. I will indeed protect you — none of these 

fersons shall annoy you,' confide only in me, for here 
swear that I am ready to pledge myself for ever 
your most devoted slave." 

Rosalie opened her large eyes and gazed wildly on 
him. His manner, as well as his words, puzzled her 
but after a moment's pause she said more calmly, 
« Thank you; then, if you please, remain by my side 
during the time I stay in this house." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



The exultation with which Sir Francis heard these 
flattering words will be readily imagined. His plans 
were then, indeed, proceeding with a degree of sucr 
cess, which even exceeded the extent of his hopes. 

Already he fancied he had found favour in the sight 
of this beautiful creature; who, he quickly discovered, 
possessed a mind of no common description. Indeed, 
he soon became completely puzzled by her; how was 
it possible he thought, his own laxity of morals added 
to the general opinion he entertained of the weakness 
and frailty of the fair sex, inflaming his reflections, 
that a girl, who had lived so long under the pro- 
tection' of such a profliffate as Gabrielli, could re- 
main untainted in mindl It was quite out of the 
question. 

He did not know that innate modesty and parity 
derived from nature, and refined by education, wraps 
its possessor in its impenetrable folds, and shield her 
from the taint of contamination, like the thorns which 
grow about the rose, proving at once its ornament and 
safeguard. 

Still, however, he saw she was totally unlike any 
one he had met before. Oh, should he then be mQ 
first to touch her heart, to warm it with those feelings 
which might not as yet have been excited; what 
triumph I 

The evening was passing to Rosalie with a degree 
of enjoyment she could scarcely have imagined possi- 
ble. Sir Francis's manner towards her was all that 
respect and attention could convey. He devoted him- 
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self solely to her amusement, showing an anxiety to 
please and gratify her, which could not fail to be flat- 
tering to a heart, little accustomed to meet with so 
much kindness and consideration. 

Sir Francis speedily discovered that she could con- 
verse upon other topics save those of frivolity and non- 
sense: indeed, that she was new and strange to the ordi- 
nary routine of agreeable nothings, with which he was 
wont to regale the ears of his fair friends. He found 
she was awake upon subjects of less trifling import. 
She could talk of Italy with good taste ; she apprecia- 
ted, and was pleased with many of the specimens of 
the scientific curiosities with which the room abound- 
ed ; fain would she have looked at the really beauti- 
ful pictures that adorned the apartment, but they were 
mingled with those, so little calculated for the eye of 
a modest female, that she shrunk, abashed, from the 
contemplation. 

Sir Francis, perceiving the genuine feeling of dis- 
comfort they occasioned her, with a sudden impulse, 
whispered to one of the footmen, who was attending * 
with refreshments — **Go, this instant, and tell Jen- 
nings, that before I.e announces supper, the picture 
over the chimney-piece, the one opposite, and that 
which hangs over the door, must be all taken down ; 
--now see that this is done inrimediately." 

The man stared, but said — *^ Yes Sir Fancis;" 
however, it appears, the order could not be credited 
by the pompous butler, who, presently made his entrie 
into the drawing-room, and bowing profoundly, beg- 
ged to speak a word to his master. 

^* What the devil do you want V exclaimed the im- 

{)atient Baronet, who was just preparing to lead Rosa- 
ie to the piano-forte. 

'< If you please. Sir Francis, I did not quite under- 
stand the order you gave to Thomas." 

"Then, you must be confoundedly stupid; so go 
down, and have it executed ;'* and he turned from the 
discomfited maitre d'hotel, and again approached Ro- 
salie, all fascination and softness. 
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She bad received a suinmon9> from GabrieIIi» to at* 
tend him at the piano^forte, and althoiigli Sir Fraocis** 
doing violence to his own wishes* entreated that she 
would not sing unless she really did not dislike it, she 
stood too greatly in awe of her tyrant, for a moment 
to dare to disobey his commands. Gabrielli accom- 
panied her, in a song from the opera, in which she 
was to appear on the following Saturday. 

She had been so long accustomed to display her ta- 
lent, indeed, from her earliest and happiest days, it had 
been so familiar to her, that it was the cause of no an- 
noyance ; perhaps, even, in the present irritable state of 
her feelings, she would rather sing, than sit alone with 
her sad thoughts. Through that harmonious mediuffi» 
she could pour forth her sentiments, her sorrows ; 
many of the words blended with the woes she felt, and, 
as every note seemed to rise from the very inmost 
recesses of her heart, when the sufferings of which 
she sung appeared to be her own tale of sorrow, the 
effect she produced, may be faintly imagined when she 
pronounced the words—** Infelice, per te speme piu 
non v^l r* 

The thrilling sensation it made upon the sensibiKtv 
of those who heard it, is scarcely to be crediteo. 
Sir Francis stood before the lovely canfairice; his 
arms folded, like one entranced; his eyes were iSxed 
upon her, and he really looked pale with emotion* 
The extraordinary animation of her countenance^— 
the thrilling notes of her voice, which, although power- 
ful, were of the most plaintive expresslon-^almost told 
her own unhappy story. 

True it is, the hitherta hardened man of the world! 
felt, at this monoent, as he had never felt before, It 
seemed as if a halo of innocence envekxped the poor 
girl, which, even he, daring profligate as he was, ac- 
knowledged to himself to be sacred. He felt hi& 
heart swell with a sensation very unusual to him* 
Could it be possible, that he looked upon beauty,, 
for the first time, with a softened^ a purififid heart % 
tor^ whibt gazing on the interesting cr^a^ure befoi^ 
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^hiin> be was startled — ashamed. But, so it was; his 
eyes were filled with tears — eyes which had never, 
till now, been used but as slaves to his desires— which 
had only looked on loveliness with the withering blight 
of vice. 

Whilst under the influence of the purest fascination. 
Sir Francis felt that his plans were falling to the 

g-ound. There was an indescribable manner about 
osalie, a genuine air of modesty, which appeared to 
have protected her, even from licentious thoughts ; — 
^ dignity in her innocence, which had the power of 
altering the course of the ideas, even of the profligate 
Sh* Francis; and, if we could have read the thoughts 
that flew rapidly across his mind, they would have 
li>een in some such strain as this : — 

^ I wish 1 knew more about the girl : at this mo- 
ment, I would not, for my life, let her perceive my in- 
tentions towards her. I can see, at a glance, that she 
is purity, itself; and, now I remember, she was brought 
up by those strict Belmonts, and. I can trace in her 
some of their sentiments. I don't doubt but that I have 
blundered the whole business. Fool I that I was 1 to 
bring her here with such a set about her. Her hor- 
ror of them is unfeigned, and no wonder!^ — to think of 
her elegance-T-her refinement,— and look at them !" 
and his eye, at that instant, fell upon the -blowsy, ex- 
posed Fanny ; he could have gnashed his teeth, with 
disgust, at his own mismanagements 

*^If she once begins to suspect me, it is all over 
with my hopes. I must, at least, endeavour to keep 
up her present opinion, that I am of a superior order 
to those, into whose society the poor little thing^ has 
been so unwittingly thrown. She clung to me for 
protection from them. I must find out more about her. 
Good Heavens ! how lovelv she isf- and oh! that voice? 
— By Jove I she will be the mark at which all Lon- 
don will aim ; — nothhig like her has ever yet been 
seen !" 

Thus soliloquized Sir Francis, who had*, in a very 
^ort time* drank deep draughts of love, and was 
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beginDing to work himself up into a state, nearly ap- 
preaching to torture. 

Rosalie ended her strain, and he was, in an instant, 
at her side, and his arm was, with empressement, of- 
fered to her« Supper being announced, he led her to 
the dining-room. 

The repast was in character with the tone of lux- 
ury, which pervaded all the estabiishment ; but, in 
these, days of gastronomic perfi^ction, I will not at- 
tempt to describe it. It is easy to imagine, how 
recherche would be the banquet, prepared by one of 
the first French artistes, and where the wealth of the 
owner made every extravagant superfluity attain- 
able. 

It was highly enjoyed by most of the assembled 
guests, upon whom, however, with the exception of 
Templeton, the very epicurean delicacies of the feast 
were rather thrown away ; for the greatest part, pro- 
bably, valued eating more from the quantity, than the 
exquisite quality of the viands. 

Notwithstanding, Champagne, and other choice 
wines flowed most freely and rapidly, under the di- 
rection of Templeton, who sat, in great dignity and 
exultation at the bottom of the table, and was desired 
to do the honours, by Sir Francis, who was too much 
engaged with Rosalie — tempting her delicate appe- 
tite with assiduous care, and overwhelming her with 
attentions-^to regard any of the parly. 

Templeton was in his glory. There he sat, with 
his coat thrown back, displaying his gorgeous waist- 
coat, brooches and studs, his face more red than 
usual, from the exertions he was making to do the 
agreeable. He was "redolent of smiles," as he 
'glanced, from side to side, with patronising im- 
portance. 

On his right sat Fanny ;. on his left a fat, good na- 
tured-looking Signora, and ho was feeding, them to 
their heart's content. 

Certainly our friend Templeton was, at this mo- 
ment, much happier than the lord of the feast, for hi]». 
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was unmixed bliss. Six Francis bad wbispered to 
him, *'Do wbat you bke, order as you please, 
Teoipleton, only don't bore me, and keep those d — d 
people as much out of my way as you can;" and the 
baronet seated himself at his own board, with Rosa- 
lie by his side, and they were as totally apart from 
the others, as if they had been in a separate room. 

They were both absorbed by their conversation, 
which was held in a low tone of voice. Sir Francis 
continued to make Rosalie talk, and at once gained 
her confidence by informing her that he was the ne- 
phew of Lady Belmont. The pleasure this informa- 
tion gave her, and the delightful surprise it occa- 
sioned was so great, that her reserve immediately 
gave way. She w^s in the presence of one who bore 
so near an affinity to her beloved friends — what com- 
fort! 

The chain which held her silent was loosened, and 
her answers to his numerous questions were given 
with unrestrained freedom. Soon he learned the 
short history of her life, the happiness she had en- 
joyed, and the abject misery of her present condi- 
tion; her detestation of the profession she was forced,, 
against her will, to embrace. 

Sir Francis, however, soon discovered that the pro- 
tecting eye of the Belmont family, still hovered over 
the poor girl ; their hands were still ready to stretch 
forth to rescue, to relieve her ; the identity of the old 
quiz with the shovel hat was made known to him; 
and every word she uttered, conveyed to him more 
thoroughly the conviction, that never before had he 
fixed his hopes on an object, so difficult to be ob- 
tained. The more impediments that crowded around 
this cherished scheme, the more did be feel certaia 
bis happiness was completely connected with his suc- 
cess ; and, at length, when the party broke up, after 
he had carefully wrapped Rosalie in. her shawl and 
handed her into his carriage, he returned to the draw-, 
ing-room, and threw himself upon a. sofa. It did 
Qot,, however, appear that thb action was induced by 
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weariness, for his eyes were bright and wide open. 
He seemed to meditate deeply. 

Templeton, who had safely stowed Fanny in a 
coaoh with some of the other guests, returned, ex- 
pecting to have some snug chat with his friend over the 
occurrences of the evening, but this gentleman waved 
him off in a very impatient tone of voice, << 1 am 
tired, Templeton, so don't torment me." 

" Why surely you are not going to bed at this time 
of night ; it is only half past twelve ; your cab is at 
the door." 

" Well then," replied Sir Francis, " you had better 
get into it, and take yourself off." 

" Very well, mon cher,^' said the good natured pup- 
py, who certainly must have been of the spaniel breed, 
so little he minded being kicked; and he was aboot to 
depart, when his friend called out, " I say Templeton, 
you may come to breakfast here to-morrow." With 
this soothing unction Templeton took advantage of the 
cab, and left the baronet to his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" How weak, how foolish you must think me, dear- 
est Gertrude ! said Lady Constance, as seated by her 
friend on a sofa in the dressing-room, she leant her 
head upon her shoulder to conceal the tears, which 
were still trickling down her cheeks; " but, perhaps," 
she continued, " if you could understand all that was 
going forward here," and she pressed her hand to her 
heart, " you would forgive this demonstration of feel- 
ings, which spring from the depth of that affection, 
which fills my heart even to bursting." 

Gertrude fondly pressed the fair speaker to her bo- 
som, and then said, " Believe me, dearest, I enter 
most fully into your every sentiment; I know what it 
is to love, and I am quite aware how quick-sighted, 
how sensitive it renders its enslaved victim; creating 
miseries in every look and action of the one beloved, 
which falls short of the overwhelming tide of warm 
attachment, which it almost selfishly expects in re- 
turn for the devotion of one*s own devoted heart." 

" Then you will agree with me, Gertrude, with 
your knowledge of my love for your brother, that 
there was something in Fitz-Ernest's manner this 
morning, which was very chilling; oh! I shudder 
when I think of it. An ice bolt striking upon my 
heart, is the only language, in which I can describe 
the effect it had upon me ; but do you know, dear 
friend, it is not the first time, the appalling idea has 
crossed my terrified imagination, that I am not alto- 
ther the model your brother had formed for himself, 
as the beau ideal of what he admires in woman; and 
oh Gertrude I do not despise me when I confess," 
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aDd here she rose and advanced towards the mantel- 

Eiece, upon which she leant her elbow, and with her 
and shaded her face, " when I say, that I am so 
mean, so little minded as to feel a sensation, I fear too 
closely allied to the despicable passion of jealousy. This 
Rosalie ? speak, tell me at once," and she looked round 
and fixed her eyes upon the countenance of her friend, in 
the most imploring manner ; *^ be candid with me, but 
oh ! do not keep me in suspense, have you any reason 
to believe that your brother feels for her, more than 
the common interest you all seem to entertain in so 
extraordinary a degree towards that unfortunate girl. 
Unfortunate did I say ? at this moment,*' she added, 
with the deepest sigh, " I should call her thrice blessed ! 
for I am but too truly convinced, that she occupies the 
thoughts of Fitz-Ernest, that his heart is so interested 
in her cause, so kindly open to her distresses, that 
willingly would I, the high-born, prosperous, favoured 
child of fortune, ah ! how gladly would I give up all 
those worldly distinctions, and become poor and des- 
titute, so that I might only be regarded by him with 
pity, that feeling which is so near akin to the most 
tender love." 

" Poor Rosalie !" exclaimed Gertrude with sadness 
in her accents, " as Mr. Leslie often says, she seems 
to have been indeed born to trouble; for not only her- 
self, but others suffer on her account. There is cer- 
tainly something very extraordinary in the nature of 
the feeling which draws us towards her, and believe 
me when I say, I think Fitz-Ernest only participates 
in it as we have done; lie has hot seen her for some 
years, Mr. Leslie strictly forbad our meeting until af- 
ter she has made her first sacrifice, poor girl ! until 
the dreaded next Saturday is past ; therefore he only 
remembers Rosalie as the little pet of his boyish 
days, for she was always his special prot^g^. My 
other brothers used sometimes to love to torn>ent her, 
to make her occasionally the subject of their mis- 
chievous sport. Fitz-Ernest was ever older than bis 
years, and he never entered into any plan which di« 
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reeled itself in the slightest degree towards hurting 
the feelings of any living being ; far less those of a 
poor defenceless little girl, who was dependant — at 
least, not quite in the same grade as ourselves. Ro- 
salie at all times sought his protection, defied the 
other tormenting children, if she could only nestle her- 
self closely by the side of her champion Fitz-Ernest. 
It was, of course, with great interest that he watched 
her daily improvement ; and her sweetness, her wild 
playfulness, certainly endeared her much to my bro- 
ther, as well as to us all." 

Constance still sighed, and looked most sad. " You 
cannot wonder," continued Gertrude, *^ that Fitz-Er- 
nest still feels much solicitude on her account ; par- 
ticularly as he knows she is suffering greatly. Her 
present position is melancholy to contemplate, for it 
IS one of shrinking distaste to a girl of her very acute 
sensibility. You cannot imagTne how nervous I feel 
at the idea of Saturday : but I must go and see the 
darling girl make her debut, although I am sure the 
sight of Rosalie, pursuing a course from which I know 
her very soul revolts, will nearly break my heart ; but 
still, by a sort.of fascination, I am drawn towards the 
spot, and go I must. Understanding my own feel- 
ings, I can so well account for those of Fitz-Ernest." 

« Yes— but — " still persisted Constance, " I hear so 
much of her excessive beauty, that my heart mis- 
gives me when I look at myself in this glass, and 
see reflected, an image which possesses so few attrac- 
tions !" 

" Oh fie, Constance 1" said Gertrude, casting a re- 
proachful glance at her friend, " this is not like your- 
self. I should almost imagine that you were resort- 
ing to a subterfuge, unworthy of the dignity of Con- 
stance Delaval — unlike your own candid straight for- 
ward character ; that you were endeavouring to ex- 
tract an empty compliment." 

^< No Gertrude ; heaven knows I that is not my aim. 
If you were to look into my heart, at least, you would 
find that I was unifeignedly humble» iiothwithstandiog 
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ftll my other imperfections; but I will allow, I am un- 
amiable to-day ; you would, however, compassloiiate 
me, if you could conceive the sort of shock my heart 
has sustained ; the averted eye, the cold abstracted 
manner, which this morning tortured my very soul, 
told a tale that the feelings of Fitz-Ernest were less 
warmly attached than mine. But do n©t mistake my 
sentiments, I am not mean or ungenerous. 1 feel truly 
for this poor sweet girl, although perchance, she may 
for a time have driven me from the best a'nd largest 
place in Fitz-Ernest's memory; but oh I how gladly 
would I show to him that I am as ready as he is, to 
stretch forth my hands to her succour — to her assist- 
ance, to bestow upon her a sister's kindness ; any sa- 
crifice would I make to befriend her — save one," and 
here again she sighed mournfully. ** I cannot allow 
her any portion of the heart of Pitz-Ernest ; unless I 
possess it solely, existence wiTl cease to be a blessing 
to met'* 

" Dearest Constance," exclaimed Gertrude, as she 
drew towards her, and warmly embraced the fair 
girl. " You speak sweetly, but sadly, much more so 
than the occasion calls forth. I am not a very able 
adviser on such a subject, but I should say, with my 
knowledge of Filz-Ernest, that I ihink it would delight 
him, if you were to express these kind feelings towards 
Rosalie — if you would, as it were, go hand and hand 
with him in this work of charity and take part in the 
discussions we so constantly have upon the subject. 
I certainly will now confess, that the idea has some- 
times struck me, that you, who are generally so alive 
to every thing which we regard with interest, have 
been more silent and less ardent upon this, our fa- 
vourite and most anxious theme. Oh Constance," ex- 
claimed Gertrude, turning very red, as a thought ap- 
peared to flash across her mind, " I could almost scold 
you, thus to misconstrue Fitz-Ernest. Do you not 
know that we are rather a proud race^? and will not 
that conviction be sufficient to assure you on one 
point? Do you think, for a moment, that Fitz- 
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Ernest, my brother, would ever forget who he is ; 
what is his destiny? The heir of an illustrious fa- 
mily, which it is his prerogative by birth-right to sus- 
tain!" 

Whilst thus speaking, the high-born girl looked in- 
deed as if all the pride of ancestry was hovering round 
her. 

" Well, so be it," cried Constance meekly, " heaven 
grant indeed, that 1 am making miseries for myself, 
and that these dreadful thoughts are but fabrics of my 
too susceptible brain." And casting her dove-like eyes 
to heaven, as if for support, she continued, << But oh ; 
what agony to love, as I do, and to feel even for an 
instant the dread of unrequited affection ; — it is tor- 
ture too great to be imagined, save by the unfortunate 
wretch who has endured it.'* 

The conversation was here interrupted. A servant 
knocked at the door, t5 say that the carriage was 
waiting for Lady Constance, and the two friends, with 
much tenderness, parted. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



When Fitz-Ernest left me, after our warm discus- 
sk>n, I was for a time — I may say overcome, almost 
to weakness. My love for the young Belmonts was 
so great, and certainly the feeling I entertain for Fitz- 
Ernest so far stronger than every other, that it was a 
mixture of disappointment, vexation and sorrow, which 
struggled in my breast. 

Fitz-Ernest had ever appeared until this unhappy 
morning, so far above all others, so noble, so kind ! 
Never before had I seen him give way to any ebulli- 
tion of unwarrantable temper. I sat for some time in 
a very dejected mood, and could have exclaimed, 
from the bitterness of my thoughts, " The spirit of a 
man will sustain his infirmity, but a wounded spirit 
who can heart*' 

And when I recollected all the numerous perfec- 
tions* of my young friend, I sighed to think that I had 
discovered one human weakness in so mortifying a 
manner. But it was not very long that sentiments, 
even bordering upon anger, against Fitz-Ernest, could 
hold their place in my too loving heart. Soon I found 
myself making excuses for him; my resentment turn- 
ing into the old channel of my admiration, lost itself 
in that most overwhelming tide; and I began to argue 
with myself in some such manner as (his, " After all, 
it is but natural, and certainly noble in the youth ; I 
must not think so seriously of this, his first and only 
dereliction from the most aflfectionate respect. I am 
persuaded bis mind is upright, and is it not a beautiful 
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trait thus to see this young man, whom prosperity 
might well have rendered selfish, anxious to befriend 
the oppressed. He knows thai poor Rosalie is suf- 
fering, and the test of true friendship is constancy in 
the hour of danger — support in the season of distress. 
These are indeed its important duties — its most sacred 
claims. Why should 1 have given a second motive 
to Fitz-Ernest's intentions? Shame upon my own 
sinful thoughts I His views were certainly rather vi- 
sionary, but no doubt they were virtuous." And so I 
mused, until I had fairly shifted the blame upon my 
own shoulders, accusing myself of unjustly condemn- 
ing my long cherished favourite. 

Just when I had begun to feel a little soothed, and 
calmed, the door slowly opened, and Arturo appeared, 
looking paler and more dejected than usual. Really, 
when he stood before me thus, the very picture of 
wo, I experienced, for the first time, perhaps, some- 
thing of a feeling of vexation, and almost groaned 
aloud rather than sighed, when I thought to myself — 
** Well, am I never to be at rest? Here is another of 
my self-created cares." 

However, poor fellow! it was only for a moment 
that I felt thus churlish ; it would have been impossi- 
ble to have looked upoh his beautiful countenance — so 
wan — so dejected — and not have been melted. I bade 
him sit down, and, for a brief space, we were both si- 
lent. I saw that he was struggling with some com- 
munication which he was desirous, to make, but he 
seemed to lack the energy to speak. " Well, Artu- 
ro," I, at length said, " how fares it with you?" 

" Not well, not we\Y, Signor mio," he answered, in 
an agitated tone of voice; ** I am wretched, as 
usual." ^ 

And, indeed, he looked what he uttered, for never 
was a being so altered as this poor youth, since the 
day I first saw his joyous careless countenance at 
Naples. 

" But, what is it, dear Arturo?" I said, " you, sure, 
ly, are wrong thus to give way to despondency. Did 
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you not promise me that you would pray for comfort 
-*-that you would look above for strengthening aid, to 
support you through a world, to you so distastefal-— 
so full of trouble?'* 

"Yes, Signer,'* replied the youth, and the deep 
pathos of his voice, aided by his own musical lan- 
guage, made the words he uttered sound still nn>re 
eloquent; " truly, I do pray. I do endeavour to look 
for consolation at the throne of the Almighty, but 
there, even, I meet with discouragement; for, the Su- 
preme Being, to whom I address myself, is a great — 
an awful being! his nature U to us unknown; he 
dwells in the secret places of eternity, and is surround- 
ed by clouds and darkness. We hear his tremendous 
voice in the thunder I and in every commotion of the 
elements, we behold the irresistible law of his power I 
To such *a being, I, a poor, insignificant worm, can 
only look with dismay. I contemplate him, with 
awful and mysterious reverence, which overpowers 
my confidence and trust." And, as he spoke, his 
countenance wore, more than ever, the expression of 
the most profound despondency. 

" Dearest Arturo," I said, as I warmly pressed his 
hand, which was cold and damp from nervousness ; 
" do not, I beseech you, view, what ought to be so 
ereal a solace to you, with such an eye of distrust. 
Look not upon the Almighty as surrounded by his 
sterner attributes, but think of him as a God of the 
tenderest compassion and pity, and regarding him, 
thus, as a father, as a friend^ it will prove a shade and 
softening to the awful greatness of the divinity. It 
will bring down His goodness to the level of your own 
conception, and fit it to be the object of your humUe 
hope. When we hear the voice of tenderness con- 
veyed by His awn words, our hearts must be com- 
forted. IMstrust and dismay no bnger stand before 
us. We can draw near Him a» our Father in Hea* 
ven, before whom we may, in humble confidence, pour 
forth our every sorrow; and his compassion, depend 
ttpon it> my dear young friend, imparts a kind r^rd 
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to the circumstances of the unhappy; and extends it- 
self to our moral and spiritual concerns, in a like 
manner to our natural and external distresses." 

« But it is not for myself I wish to supplicate the 
mercy of heaven, dear Signer; you know it is for her 
that I would weary heaven with my prayers." 

" Arturo," I answered, and I Tooked reproachfully 
at the ardent boy; " your own soul is your first con- 
cern, and, remember, you are committing a sin, in 
thus creating for yourself an idol, which you set above 
every other consideration — even your own eternal sal- 
vation. My dear young friend," I continued, with 
much gravity, " by disquieting yourself so much upon 
the subject of Rosalie, you are encumbering yourself 
with a load which is not yours to bear, nor have you 
strength to support it; and, perhaps, the miseries you 
foresee, may never be suflered to arrive.- The hand 
of mercy may either turn into a different course, the 
black cloud that appears to carry the storm, or, even, 
should it burst over the devoted head, the same com- 
passionate hand, may allow it to bring under its dark 
wing some secret consolation: be assured, the great 
rule, both of religion and wisdom, is to do our duty, 
and leave the issue to heaven; waiting, with sub- 
mission, for what Providence shall see fit to ap- 
point.*' 

<* But, Signer," vehemently exclaimed Arturo, start- 
ing from bis seat, whilst a flash of colour passing over 
his pale cheeks, lighted his dark eye with Jarful 
splendour,*' would you have me tamely wait, and see 
destruction bursting upon the head of Rosalie? — But 
you know not what happened last night, or you could 
not be thus tranquil." 

" Tell me what I" I cried, terrified by his words and 
gestures. 

He continued, in a rapid manner — "There is a man 
—-an Italian, who lodges near me; he came into my 
room this morning; he knows — has seen, how I adore 
Rosalie ; his heart is kind, and he pitties me. He told 
nEie, and my blood froze in my veins as he spoke, and 
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my very heart ceased its pulsations; he told me, that 
demon, Gabrielli, who would "sell, without a moment's 
hesitation, his own soul for gold, had taken Rosalie, 
last night, to the house of a profligate young noble- 
man, who is desperately enamoured of her beauty. 
He, and the fiend Myrtilla, were bribed to do this 
deed ; my informer knows this to be a fact, for he 
overheard the whole of the negotiation, which occur- 
red after a rehearsal at the Opera-house. The victim 
was adorned, and led to the infernal sacrifice, and 
there her charms were gazed upon by the eye of vice; 
she was brought into contact with persons whose cha- 
racters are tainted. What can be the result of all 
this?" and, with frantic violence, he continued — "And 
would you have me wait patiently, and abide the con- 
sequence? — No! rather than see that virgin purity sul- 
lied by communication with those wretches, my hand 
shall be stretched forth to rescue her — no matter in 
what manner. I would do any thing to save her, al- 
though by the deed I were lost I ^ But, now, I have 
come to you in the first instance; you must lose no 
time in going to her, and then you may ascertain all 
from her own lips. It distracts me, when 1 think of 
what she must have endured. I, who know her so 
well." 

Whilst he was speaking, I had already risen, and 
was hastily preparing to set out, my impatience now 
almost equalling that of Arturo. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



I soon reached the abode of Rosalie, and was ush- 
ered into her presence. I expected to find her in a 
state of depression, and threaded what I should have 
to encounter; but, to nriy great surprise, on my en- 
trance she rose from the piano-forte, before which she 
was seated — not, however, until I had heard a few 
clear, cheerful notes; and when she came forward to 
greet me, a bright smile, such as I now rarely saw^ 
was upon her lips. 

And oh! it was a relief to me, for Arturo's commu- 
nication had agitated me dreadfully, and 1 came pre- 
pared for a scene of distress* 

«<<jMy child," I exclaimed, somewhat hastily, «* I am 
so glad to find you thus; Arturo has been with me, 
and from what he told me, I was uncomfortable about 
you.". 

" What could he have said?" she replied; *.*I have 
scarcely seen him for some days past, and nothing 
new had then occurred." 

" But, Rosalie, where were you last night?" 

" I was just going to tell you, dear Mr. Leslie ; but 
you need not look so concerned for me; I do not know 
when I passed so agreeable an evening. I was taken 
to the house of Sir Francis Somerville. Oh! at first 
howl disliked and dreaded the idea of it! I was 
wretched, anticipating I know not what evil, but I 
was most delightfully surprised, for the evening pass- 
ed with somewhat of pleasure. First of all I must tell 
you, that Sir Francis is I-«ord Belmont's nephew — 
cousin to my darling friends f this knowledge at onceia- 
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spired me with ease and tranquillity, for he is, in some 
respects, like them — polished and gentlemanlike — 
winning in his manners. Oh I such a contrast to those 
with whom I have lately associated ; and he was so 
kind and attentive to me. It appeared as if he wished 
to shield me, from all the horrid people who surround- 
ed me; would you believe it, dear sir, I almost enjoyed 
the evening I so much dreaded. But why do you 
look so grave, I have longed so to see you, to tell you 
this ; but you do not seem to enter into it ; how is it ; 
tell me, my kind friend?" 

" I am always delighted my dear child," I replied, 
" to see a smile upon your countenance." I paused, 
scarcely knowing how to proceed or what to say. It 
seemed cruel, at that moment, to chase away the 
transient gleam of cheerfulness, by the dark surmises 
which it was, perhaps, my duty to present to her 
mind. I hesitated, for was it wise to suggest to her, 
fears, which after all might have no firmer founda- 
tion, than the excited imagination of the young Ital- 
ian? so 1 led her on to speak more fully of the events 
of the last evening, and she seemed well pleased to 
dwell upon them. 

She gave me a full acc6unt of all she had seen; the 
beautiful specimens of art, the collection of antiques, 
of choice engravings, the books that had attracted 
her notice, and which Sir Francis had promised to 
lend her, she expatiated upon the elegance of the 
house ; every thing reminding her so strongly of past 
days. 

She then told me how kindly Sir Francis had con- 
versed with her, how attentive he had been, guarding 
her from all the rest of the company, and assiduously 
endeav4>uring to amuse and reassure her. And more 
she would have said, but we were interrupted by the 
entrance of Gabrielli, who came in, evidently with a 

Erying air of suspicion. He certainly seemed relieved 
y seeing the countenance of Rosalie, the expression 
of which he tolerably well understood. He knew that, 
fit legist, she had not been complaining, and an expres- 
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sion of satisfaction crossed his odious features. He 
almost immediately began to speak of the morrow, the 
day so dreaded of Rosalie's appearance. 

It appeared as if for a short time she had forgotten 
the fearful subject, for the words of the Italian seemed 
to fall with a startling effect upon her ear; she shud- 
dered and shaded her face with both her hands. Pre- 
sently she turned towards Gabrielli, and I saw that 
even in that short time, her countenance had totally 
changed its expression, and she said in that quick 
manner which I always hated to hear, " Signor, after 
to-morrow, I shall be at liberty to see my friends; you 
have promised this — remember!" and the word Ricor- 
date was pronounced in a tone of voice, which thrilled 
through all my veins. 

Gabrielli, with a sardonic smile answered, " Your 
friends, Rosalie, may not wish to hold farther com- 
munion with one of your profession, which they seem 
to regard with such disgust ; you had better at once 
give them up. Why should you so weakly cling to 
f hem? There is a much more brilliant and agreeable 
field open to you, than having to play the humble 
companion, to the haughty stiff-necked aristocracy of 
this proud country." 

Rosalie's eyes actually flashed fire. She arose, 
and stood exactly before Gabrielli, and fixing a most 
piercing look upon him, said in a low distinct tone, 
** Tell me at once, is it your intention to debar me 
from seeing my beloved friends? Answer me this 
question." 

The man was evidently quailing beneath her glance, 
but he replied, *• I can see no use in such an intercourse; 
to a person situated as you are, it will only unsettle 
your ideas, and uniit you for your profession. What 
can an actress have in common with the lords and 
ladies of the land? Recollect, now you belong to me 
—are my property, and me alone you must obey.'* 

" Cruel 1 cruel !" exclaimed the poor girl, wringing 
her hands; and then a burst of tears succeeded. But 
in another moment, she had brushed away the pearly 
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drops, and with a calmness which surprised me, thus 
spoke; " Signor Gabriel li, I know that I am, in a mea* 
sure, in your power, but even you are aware that 
there is a spirit within me, which when once roused, 
is fierce and intractable — which will not btend to insult 
or oppression. I am certainly weaker^ than when 
first your cruelty brought my spirit of defiance into 
action; my energies are well nigh exhausted, but still, 
the fire is not extinguished, the last flash will blaze as 
brightly if you rouse the flame, and its effects may be 
equally destructive to your views. I can endure much, 
if so I will it, but you are also in my power. I will 
sing, if it is my pleasure; if not, my voice is mute — 
silent as the grave, promise that you will allow me 
liberty of action, and I will do your behest to the ut- 
most of my abilities. I will now solemnly bind my- 
self to you until I am of the age of twenty-one, if I may 
make my own conditions, but if not, you may abide 
by the consequences.'* 

Whilst she spoke, there was a kind of majesty — of 
command, about her, which appeared to daunt even 
the ruffian, although he bit his lips with iVnpotent rage, 
and then said, with a voice which trembled with 
smothered anger, *' What folly — what childish imper- 
tinence is thisi' Do you flatter yourself, because this 
old man is present, that I will endure to be insulted 
by a wayward girl?" 

" Rosalie," I at length interposed, dreading the ef- 
fect of the agitation, which I saw increasing to a 
frightful pilch, " for Heaven's sake, calm yourself ! to 
what advantage can all this excitement tend? — -Conti*- 
nue, my child, to bow meekly to your fate." 

** Mr.Leslie," she answered, **what I am now doing 
is of vital importance to my future existence; without 
I succeed, 1 cannot endure my weary life. Signor 
Gabrielli,'^ she again said, " listen to nie, for the last 
time. It is my wish to have free access to Lord Bel- 
mont's family. If you will, in writing, sign your con- 
sent, I will also, in the same manner, pledge myself to 
bo your slave, as far as my musical talents are can** 
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cerned, until r am twenty-one. Three long years !^ 
she ejaculated, as if thinking aloud, and she^sighed 
bitterly; but then added, with a wild, ringing laugh-^ 
" but they will soon be over! — oh! how jsoonl Signor, 
do you hear me?" she continued, for Gabrielli had 
walked to a window, where he stood, averting a 
countenance upon which revenge and hatred were 
most plainly depicted. 

He continued silent, and, during this interval, I 
tried, in as few words as possible, to dissuade her from 
making so rash ?i promise; but she waved me off, im-. 

fatiently, saying — "Oh! do not-^do not prevent me; 
know that it is the only course to pursue. Signor 
Gabrielli, if you do not accede to my proposal, listen - 
to the alternative — I will not sii^g at all. You may 
imprison me — starve me — may even strike me, as you 
have done before, but, still, i will remain — voiceless 
— senseless! You may drag me to the theatre, but it 
will be an automaton form! — I shall only hurl disgrace 
upon you;— but, accede to my simple proposition — 
sign what I shall write, and I, in my turn, will prove 
true and honourable to my engagement. I will do 
my best — and you know what that is." 

Gabrielli was actually livid with rage; but he saw 
the determination of Rosalie's countenance, therefore, 
seizing a pen, he said: in a voice of suppressed fury 
— " Presumptuous girl! what am I to write?" 

She dictated, in a clear, distinct tone, a document 
which she made him sign; and I, also, as a witness, 
was desired by her to annex my signature. She then 
sat down, and wrote a solemn pledge for her own ser- 
vices, which was executed in the same manner. The 
moment this was completed, Gabrielli rushed from the 
room, with ferocious looks and muttered impreca- 
tions; and relieved did I feel, when the slammed door 
shut him out from our presence, and then this fearful 
scene closed. 

Rosalie sank exhausted and almost fainting upon 
the sofa, and anxious as I was to unburden my mind 
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of the subject which brought me thither, and which 
Arturo's fears, as well as my own had magnified into 
one of deep and vital importance, I was obliged to de- 
fer saying any thing which might excite her already 
overwrought feelings. 






CHAPTER XXXI. 

The dreaded day of Rosalie's debut had now ar- 
rived; and it was with much nervousness that I looked 
forward to its close. As I sat over my solitary meal, 
my thoughts were entirely engrossed by this one most 
interesting subject. Poor girl! hers was a really me- 
lancholy fate. 

To another, the brilliant career that presented itself, 
might have been viewed under a very different aspect; 
but she was born with a temperament so totally un- 
fitted to meet the circumstances she was destined to 
encounter. Her feelings were all so, unfortunately, 
hiffh-wrought. 

But why did I give way to sorrowful murmurs? It 
would have been better had I endeavoured to calm 
my apprehensions for her, not by impotent regrets, 
but by remembering that human affairs are not left to 
roll on according to mere chance, but, even the hum- 
blest, the hand of Providence directs; however, it is 
but too often that an unaccountable mixture of light 
and darkness presents itself to us, when we attempt 
to trace the course of events. The ray of illumina- 
tion that we had followed for awhile, suddenly for* 
sakes u?, and our senses are filled with confusion and 
disorder. 

Perhaps, at this moment, I Was thinking, with ade* 
gree of dissatisfaction, which I ought not to have en- 
couraged, upon her untoward fate. My human un- 
derstanding could only discern some broken parts of 

VOL. I. — 17 
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the divine plan— some few links of that chain^ which^ 
by secret connexions binds together the destinies of 
man. All had been arranged by the just and tender 
hand of her Heavenly Father. 

If the secrets of Providence were l^id open to us 
short-sighted mortals — if the justice of heaven was, in 
its every step, made manifest to our view — this pre- 
sent state would no longer answer the purpose of dis- 
cipline and trial; so we must learn to bear, with pa- 
tience, whatever is imposed upon us,, though, indeed, 
the reward of our constancy may be far distant. Re- 
signation must seal up our lips; in silence, must we 
drop our tears, and adore, even while we mourn. 

It was a bright sunny morning, and its influence^ 
as I walked towards Rosalie's abode, improved my 
spirits. But I felt very anxious when I knocked at 
tne door. I found her in the sitting-room, and Myr- 
tilla was in the act of trying on the dress that she was 
to wear that evening. I glanced at her countenance, 
and, at first, was reassured, for it did not appear sad; * 
on the contrary, her eyes were bright; but, when I 
looked again, there was a deep red spot on eithec 
cheek, which proved to me, too truly, that her present 
state was one^of excitement. 

She looked very lovely in the flowing robes of white 
muslin, which accorded so well with her own youtb 
and simplicity. The part she was that night to per- 
form, was the short, bjjt affecting, one of "Nina.** 
She had chosen this character herself; and, with that 
degree of pertinacity which accompanied some of her 
actions, and to which, even Gabrielli was obliged, at 
times, to submit, she had determined to make her de-^ 
hut in no other opera. The fact is, slie had: seen it 
acted in Italy, and it had made a deep impression on 
her fancy. Gabrielli would have preferred her coming 
forth in some more elaborate part, in which her splen*. 
did voice and extraordinary talent might have had 
greater scope; but Rosalie was obstinate, and 
he was forced, in this instance, to give way. And> 
iQdeedi. how couM she hayo chosen bettei^? MosI 
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truly did she identify the affecting character she 
had to portray 1 and those who saw her, can never 
forget the impression which she made upon their feel- 
kigs. 

As for me» even now in the darkness of the night, 
the vision of the beautiful maniac appears before my 
imagination. 1 see the white garments of the dis* 
tracted Nina, hanging in classic folds of drapery 
around the graceful form ; the long dark hair flow- 
ing in loose tresses over her fair bosom. £ven the 
flowers she held in her hand appear fresh and bright. 

My readers must make allowances for me ; there 
are periods when these recollections return strongly 
to my mind, when I feel for a while overwhelmed—- 
unmanned ; when human feelings throw their dark- 
ened veil over my purer and better thoughts, and for 
a moment, only a brief, an agonizing moment, I sin- 
fully forget her far more glorious, transcendant hap- 
piness, and remember alone that sweet young girl, 
who was so good, so beautiful, in all her beauty, her 
gentle attractions mouldering in the dark cold grave, 
and I, a useless^ miserabie old man, left to fill a place 
on earth, which would so.fmuch more delightfully have 
been occupied by one so young, so talented and ex* 
cellentl But cease, vain heart, to murmur; how is 
it that I, who have since endured so much, the rack** 
ing pains of a torturing disease, increased by the 
feebleness of declining years; I who have had also 
to bow beneath many a stroke of wayward fortune, 
I trust with pious resignation, how is it that still the 
pang of memory is ever equally keen upon this one 
subject ; the wound always fresh and bleeding. 

^ I cannot but remember stich thingi ^ere^ 
And were mo8t dear to me,*' 

and with the remembrance, my tears gush forth, and 
I weep as if the grief was but of yesterday. But 
again I will crave the pardon of my gentle reader, 
and with an effort to control my patnful emotionf, 
proceed with n^ sorrowful tale. 
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A short time after my entrance, Rosalie retired 
vfith Myrtilla to resume her dress. In a few minutes 
she returned. She did not make any allusion to the 
evening, but began at once to show me some books 
she had received from Sir Francis, asking me to look 
at them, and to tell her whether I approved of them 
before she commenced their perusal. She also men- 
tioned that he had called the day before, whilst she 
was at the theatre, which she said, she regretted. 

" Rosalie," I exclaimed, and there was a degree of 
sternness in my tone, for she started and coloured, 
** you must never admit Sir Francis, or any other 
such recent acquaintance; my dear child," I con- 
tinued, " in your profession, you cannot be too care- 
ful, too circumspect." 

" Of that I am fully aware, dear Mr. Leslie," she 
answered, " and I had only one reason for making 
this exception in favour of Sir Francis, — his near re- 
lationship to Lord Belmont's family." 

**But Rosalie," I answered, " I grieve to be obliged 
to say, that the ties of blood, in this instance, create 
but little similarity between the cousins. Sir Fran- 
cis is a young man of notoriously libertine charac- 
ter." 

Rosalie looked shocked and amazed ; but I thought 
it my duty to proceed, at once, as I had begun. 

** You must not receive any favour from his hands 
— return his books — his presents, if he presumes to 
make you any; treat his advances with the most 
frigid coldness, and as you value your fair fame, 
be firm in refusing to go again to hishouse; however 
difficult may be the task for you to achieve, still I 
think, by your noble determination, you have con- 
vinced Gabrielli that you can be resolute upon those 
points which you consider of vital importance. You 
will, my poor child, be exposed to a fiery ordeal, your 
pure mind cannot comprehend the nature of the 
snares that will, in every direction, encompass you ; 
it would be folly in me not to be explicit, therefore, 
Rosalie; you must remember that you have great ta- 
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lents, and much personal beauty ; your publip posi- 
tion. will throw you at once into the midst of tempta- 
tions of every kind; adulation* will be poui^ into 
your ear; every eye will be upon you, but ever keep 
in mind that vice-, under the most insinuating aspect,, 
walks abroad in this wicked world* 'Tis your des*^ 
tiny to be an actress ; on the stage you must act the 
part given to yoa r there you may be the impassioned 
heroine, wliether it be love, revenge or hate, you. 
wish to portray ; but when the scene is over, you must 
return to what you have hitherto been in such society,, 
which believe me, I' have witnessed with admiration 
and respect — the cold— even the- forbidding woman;, 
for virtue has often to borrow some of the sterner at- 
tributes, to maintain its dignity." 

Rosalie sighed very deeply, and I, fearful of agi- 
tating her farther, at such a moment, changed th5: 
subject to one which I thought would cheer her. 

"To-morrow, Rosalie, there wifl, indeed, be joy 
for you, I shall take you to Belmont House." 

These words, however, did not appear to produce 
the enlivening eflect, E hoped they would have done.. 
Her countenance- wa» very dejected, and large tears 
fell slowly from her eyes. 

** Mn Leslie," she said, ** after this night's exhibi- 
tion — after having seen me once publicly assume the 
character of an actress, will they welcome me as 
their former Rosalie? No, it is quite- impossible. I 
can define more clearly the feelings of others than* 
you may imagine; but 1 will go with you to-morrow;, 
once more will I behold all their Ibved countenances—^ 
feast my weary, longing eyes again^upon those I so re- 
vere—so love. Perhaps, indfeed, it may be for the last 
time, for God is my judge, that I am not one who 
would wish to intrude. 1 shall be explicit with Lady 
Belmontv she who is truth and kindness itself, will 
be eq^ually candid with me. She shall set the limits^ 
to my future intercourse with the fitrailv r and witlt 
all her benevolence and equity, I know she has strict 
BOtions,, with regard to the- claims of rank and star- 
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tion. She shall seal my fate, and to her determina* 
lion I will bow without repining. If she says, * Ro- 
salie, we shall never cease to love you and watch, 
over you, but it is not consistent with the dignity of 
your former companions, to associate with an actress, 
situated as you unfortunately are, living with those 
whose characters I cannot but condemn ;' then will I 
meekly submit* It will only hasten the breaking of 
this heart, which already is well nigh broken ; and I 
will take a last farewell of those, who, as long as I 
exist, I must always love, but never — never, will I 
force myself upon them again." 

In vain did I assure her that I had Lady Bel- 
mont's sanction for presenting her again to her young 
friends ; she continued to shake her head, and look 
incredulous. 

' " Well, I shall go and judge for myself," she per- 
sisted in saying, and the conversation was here ia-- 
terrupled, by the entrance of others. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Many hearts beat high with expectation, in regard 
to the events of the evening. In Belmont House 
there was but one feeling, and that was most intense 
interest and nervous anxiety. As for Lady Gertrude^ 
she made herself almost ill^ so mueh had she thought 
and felt upon the subject. 

** Alandale," she said la her affianced Lord, as he 
sat by her side, his eyes fixed admiringly on the fine 
play of her animated countenance, " you will at last 
see our poor Rosalie, of whom you have heard so 
much. Now you must promise me, that you will ea-. 
list yourself in her cause, and be as warm a friend — 
an advocate — to ber as I am. I have njy views with 
regard to this poor girl, and you must Yaithfully de* 
clareyowr readiness to assist me, in every proposition 
that I may make." 

Lord Alandale was not tardy in satisfying his lovely 
betrothed. Any thing— every thing iahis power; she 
bad only to command. 

" I shall ga to the Opera to-night ; but I must not 
be seen," she continued : " it would quite unserve 
Rosalie^ were she to see us. Are you to be there, 
Henry?" she said to her brother,, who had just entered 
the room. 

" What can possess you to ask me such a ques* 
lion?" the young man replied. " Do you think any 
power on earth would keep me away?" 

" Thea recollect, Henry, yea must hide yourself 5 
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f(W Heaven's sake, do nothing to add to the agitation? 
the poor girl must feel on such an occasion. How 
she will be able to get through it at all^I can hardl3r 
imagine; and Fitz-Ernest, he will be there; I sup- 
pose he will accompany Constance?" 

'« No,, he has a box of his own, and I am to go with, 
him." 

"-But of course, he will join Constance during the 
evening, and you will come to us." ^ 

" I don't know," returned Lord Henry ;. " but real- 
ly, just now, I cannot think of sisters or any body 
else ; so, my dear Gertrude,, you must be content wiih^ 
your own property, Alandale ; Geraldine, will, no 
doubt, pick up some cavalier, and as for my mother,, 
of course the Marquis will be there, to hear the litlle- 
siren who used formerly to, enchant him, though then 
her talents and perfections were only in embryo.. 
But, ffood. by, I really cannot stay. I feel that I am 
not abl8> for a moment, to be quiet this morning. E 
am all restlessness andimpatience« I^must endeavour 
to set rid of the day as well as I can ; so adieu," and 
with these words, he ran off. 



It was not only in Belmont House^ that curiosity^ 
aod impatience were running high with regard to Ro- 
salie*]^ appearance; great expectations had been raised^ 
in the minds of the public. Gabrielli was a. deserved*' 
favourite in the musical world, as his base voice was. 
certainly superb^ therefore, from his pupil and daugh-^ 
ter, as such she wa» supposed by all to be, much was^ 
expected. From every lipvyou heard the same wordsj 
"Shall you i be at the Opera to-roght?*^ and it was 
curiaus to. listen to the only name passing from*every 
iodividuaU wheihef^ it ware young or old, that of tho- 
lord or the commoners 

Not a bolt was to be had; not a stalls disengaged. 
So much anxiety had^ not been excited for years, for 
every one seeme4 to have heard vivid descriptions of 
thi^ P6aut^> ais well as of the taleol of the o&w debut 
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ante, and her extreme youth, rendered the interest still 
more intense. La Rosalia appeared destined to be the 
goddess of the season, even before her perfections had 
been seen. 

And Sir Francis Somerville— did he calmly await 
the termination of this day ? 

Vainly had he endeavoured again to catch even a 
passing glance of Rosalie's countenance. The day 
after she had been to his house, he rose from his 
almost sleepless pillow, more than ever enamoured 
of her beauty, and there was something even beyond 
her loveliness, that had so completely enthralled his 
senses. 

He saw at once that she was no common character 
— not merely the beautiful image, to be adored solely 
for its outward charms — that she had mind to 
enhance them, and not only one that was cultivated, 
but of a most peculiar character: and 'Sir Francis 
experienced so many mingled feelings when he thought 
upon her, that he scarcely could define whether dis- 
appointment or pleasure pervaded his ideas, in having 
discovered that she was so superior; that his first 
views with regard to her appeared completely foiled. 

She was, indeed, no easy conquest. Besides, it was 
but too evident, that notwithstanding her extraordi- 
nary position, she was guarded with the watchfulness 
of Cerbei'us. The Belmonts, whom he always feared 
and disliked, were her staunch and watchful friends, 
and then I — what anathemas did he not shower upon 
me T for I, with my shovel hat, gray locks, and cleri- 
cal appearance, threw a degree of respectability over 
the whole affair, that was indeed a stumbling-block to 
all his plans and wishes. 

Templeton this morning found his friend in a very 
bad humour, and on accosting him in his hsual strain, 
was thrown back considerably by the petulant replies 
of his friend and patron. 

" However, after having recruited his strength and 
spirits by a copious meal, he ventured to say: "Really, 
Somerville, Pve been thinking that after all, that Sig- 
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nora Rosalie is nothing so wonderful She is cer» 
tainly the most extraordinary young woman I ever 
saw, and, upon my honour, she gives herself most 
tursed airs. I shall never forget the look of horror 
she cast on all yeur company last night; and really 
when poor Fanny approached her, if she had been a 
wild beast, instead of one of the sweetest girls in 
London, she could not have looked more terrified. 
For my part, I cannot understand these airs and 
graces, and I can tell you, she is no great favourite 
with the Opera people. Bless me! in my opinion, 
there is no comparison between her and Fanny ; and 
upon my word I cannot help thinking that you are 
disappointed, for you look so deuced grave this morn- 
ing, my dear fellow.*' 

Sir Francis did jiot vouchsafe to interrupt this long 
speech : but if Templeton had looked at his counte- 
nance, he would have made his harangue much 
shorter, for a dark storm was gathering upon the brow 
of the Baronet, and at length he spoke in a tone and 
manner so sternly severe that Templeton trembled to 
his very heart's core. 

** Templeton," he said, " I shall never forgive my- 
self, for allowing you to take any part in the events of 
last night; however, I shall derive one advantage 
from it; it will teach me a useful lesson, that is, to 
avoid in future having any thing to do with such a 
blundering idiot as yourself. You need not think that 
I shall ever henceforward request your services. To 
think — and the very idea almost maddens me — that I 
should, with my eyes wide open, have committed such 
a deed of folly. To have brought her into the pre* 
sence of such a herd ! Fanny indeed! no wonder that 
she should shrink from her, with shivering disgust. I 
have marred my own views, by having any thing to 
do with such a fool as yourself. So, in future, Tem- 
pleton, remember, you may continue to eat my din- 
ners, and for the sake of old companionship, I will 
remain your friend ; but at your peril — presume not 
to mention the name of that young lady, except with 
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the most profound respect; as for pronouncing it 
ifoupled with that of Fanny, if you wish to preserve 
any terms with me, you must avoid henceforth taking 
sa great a liberty." 

Templeton looked very red, frightened and angry,, 
and enaeavoured to bluster out a few deprecatory 
sentences; but Sir Francis interrupted him, an^ in a 
cold, calm manner, began to speak upon sooie trivial 
subject. 

Templeton did not linger in Hill Street- as he wa» 
wont to do. He was too glad to take his departure? 
and as he slowly, and with a very crest-fallen ap- 
pearance, paced his steps towards his club, he was 
musing deeply and with mortified feelings on the ex- 
traordinary mood of his patron. He had long been his 
companion — his calspaw — his butt — but never had he 
seen him thus ; and the discomfited dandy began to 
think, that Sir Francis was either a little wrong in 
bis head, or that, by some means or another, the reign 
of his favour with the rich and ever-generous Baronet 
was nearly over. 

Sir Francis, after the disappearance of Templeton, 
remained for some time in deep meditation. The 
longer he pondered on the effect that Rosalie had 
produced upon him, the more he became bewildered 
by the crowd of new ideas and schemes, which rose 
in quick succession. With all his vices, taste and re- 
finement were much blended ia his associations ; and 
the classic beauty of Rosalie, the freshness of her cul- 
tivated mind, and great talents, had raised her very 
far above the level at which he had expected to find 
her. His views were all hasty and impetupus. " She 
was not, indeed, born for her present station,^' he 
mentally ejaculated. " Superior she is to any woman 
I have ever before beheld — even to those I meet 
with in the highest grade. She would adorn any sta- 
tion !" 

4"d then he again mused for some short space. 
After a time, he got up, and was for some moments 
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busied in looking over his collection of books ; and se- 
lecting some, he rang Ihe bell. 

" Crder my cab in an hour," he said to the servant 
who . tended. He had determined to call upon Ro- 
salie, and be himself the bearer of the books, which 
he intended to lend her. But this wish, my readers 
liavQ before heard was frustrated. Rosalie was real- 
ly not at home when he first attempted to visit her. 
He next endeavoured to find Gabrielli, whose good 
wishes he was most anxious to conciliate, but he was 
too much engaged with the various arrangements of 
his vocation, to be accessible. 

Sir Francis was in a most unenviable state of mind, 
and how truly does this illustrate the fact that the in- 
dulged passions of a man having once obtained an un- 
limited sway, trample him under their very feet. And 
who can be happy, let their outward condition be ever 
so splendid, whose imperious wishes detain them at 
their call, and whose only enjoyments spring from the 
consolations of those of the world ? No, believe it, 
no chains bind so hard, no fetters hang so heavy, 
as those which fasten the corrupted heart to the hopes 
of this deceitful world. 



END OF VOI^. I. 
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